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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ELLISON’S RETURN HOME, 


OnE lovely October afternoon, about a fortnight later, Ellison sat 
alone in a second-class compartment. In another ten minutes the 
train would reach Bramfield, and already her eyes had noted more 
than one familiar landmark. For many weeks she had looked 
forward to this moment, with what heartsick impatience and longing, 
bravely resisted, only she herself knew. It had been a sad trying 
time, but it was over now; and as she had listened to Margaret’s 
faltering thanks that morning, and had heard the repressed emotion 
in her brother’s voice, she had felt a satisfied consciousness of having 
fulfilled her duty. Nothing had tempted her to desert her post. She 
had brought back her charge to England, and had left her in her 
cousin’s care ; and now she was free to return to her own dear home 
and to the lover who was waiting for her. Alas! her coming back 
would be no unmixed pleasure! There had been sad changes during 
those three months of absence. How she would miss Tedo’s fair 
little face! And then her dear old friend Mr. Yolland had gone— 
and the Dark Angel was even now hovering over the roof of Brae! 
Muriel’s letters of late had filled her with apprehension. “ Poor 
mother, we shall not keep her long with us! She suffers less, thank 
God! but she grows perceptibly weaker every day.” Muriel had 
written this only the previous morning. 

Ellison’s calm, evenly-balanced nature always shrank from any 
strong emotion. She dreaded her first meeting with Lorraine, and 
had begged her not to come to the station; but she knew Gavin 
would be there. 

Nothing had been said about it on either side ; a sense of shyness 
had prevented Ellison from hinting her wish that their first meeting 
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should take place at the Farm. She must leave him to do as he 
thought best. 

But, as the train slackened speed, and she caught sight of his well- 
known figure in the brown tweed shooting-coat and gaiters, with 
Bairn beside him, she was conscious of a singular revulsion of feeling 
—an overpowering self-consciousness that made her long to hide 
herself. But Gavin had already seen her, and the next moment he 
was at the door. 

Their eyes met, and then he helped her out silently, only retaining 
her hand a moment longer than was necessary, then Bairn jumped 
on her with a hoarse bark of welcome, and putting his paws on 
her shoulders tried to lick her face. Ellison caressed him a little 
nervously. She felt Gavin’s deep-set eyes were watching her move- 
ments ; then she felt his hand on her arm. 

“Down, old fellow—your mistress is tired. Come, dear, let me 
put you in the waggonette. Nicholson will look after your luggage.” 
The old familiar voice with its rich timbre brought a sudden blush to 
Ellison’s face, and for the first time in her life the young mistress of 
Brae Farm walked out of the station without a backward glance at 
her belongings. Gavin helped her in, then he stood by the door 
talking to her quietly about the journey, until they had brought out 
the luggage and piled it up on the waggonette. But as he talked 
he scarcely looked at her—he could see how nervous and constrained 
she was with him, and he knew he must give her time to recover 
herself. He was nervous himself, and he must do the best for her 
and himself too—at least, he had this advantage over her, that he 
had had time to school himself and to learn his rdle. 

As he placed himself opposite to her, and Bairn bounded joyously 
beside them, uttering jubilant barks from time to time, he leant 
forward and took her hand. 

“You are not looking fit, dear,” he said gently. “I am not 
satisfied with your looks—I am sure you are thinner.” 

Then Ellison gave a nervous little laugh, and drew her hand away. 
There was no one near, certainly; but Nicholson might turn round 
and see him holding her hand. 

“JT warned you beforehand,” she said flushing as she spoke; “all 
those weeks of nursing would have tried any one. Sister Rosalie was 
astonished at my powers of endurance. She said it was English 
pluck that helped me.” 

“It has taken the starch out of you, I can see that,” he returned 
shaking his head ; “and no wonder, it must have been a terrible time.” 

“ Yes, indeed ”—with a shudder—“ it was so dreadful to see any 
one suffer as poor Margaret did and to be without the means of 
alleviating her pain. How little one knows what lies before us ;” and 
then she continued in a low voice: “ You are not looking well either, 
Gavin ; you have grown dreadfully thin, I noticed it at once.” 

But he would not allow this fora moment, He had wanted her 
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back he said lightly, but there was nothing much the matter with 
him; things had been depressing and her absence had made it 
worse. “I never intend to let you go away again unless ‘you take 
me with you,’” he finished in a meaning tone ; and Ellison’s eyelids 
had drooped; every look, every word, made her heart beat more 
quickly, and she feared that her changing colour and silence made 
her agitation only too perceptible to the quiet keen eyes opposite. 
But she need not have feared, Gavin took no advantage, he talked on 
about his mother and Muriel until she became more at her ease and 
began questioning him in her old manner. As they passed Brae 
House, he suddenly told the coachman to stop. “I am getting out 
here,” he said hurriedly, as Ellison looked at him in surprise. “ It 
will be better for you to meet Mrs. Herbert without eye-witnesses. I 
will see you later on,” and he laid his hand on hers for a moment— 
and then smiled at her and raised his hat. 

She looked after him wistfully—she had scarcely spoken to him, 
she thought; yes, he was thinner, she was sure of it—he looked 
somehow changed—graver and older—but how infinitely dearer—if 
Gavin had only known the rush of womanly tenderness that filled 
the blue eyes with tears. ‘“‘ My own, my own dear Gavin,” she said 
to herself—and then she saw Joe Brand hurrying across the farm- 
yard; yes, there was the red roof of the granary, with the doves and 
pigeons sitting in rows, as usual, pluming themselves. The whirring 
and rushing of wings innumerable, told Lorraine that the carriage 
was approaching, and she laid aside the work she had not touched, 
and went out into the porch. She was white to her lips, and her 
hands were shaking, as Ellison folded her silently in her arms ; those 
warm sisterly kisses were all that passed between them. 

When Ellison had exchanged greetings with her household, she 
followed Lorraine into the sitting-room. ‘Oh, how lovely it all 
looks!” she exclaimed in a satisfied tone. ‘“ My dear old room— 
how glad I am to get back to it”—and then she put out her hand to 
her cousin, and they sat down on the window-seat together. 

“You are very tired, Ellison,” Lorraine spoke in a trembling voice. 
“ Shall I ask Ruth to bring tea in now?” 

“Thank you, dear, that will be nice ”—and Lorraine hurried away 
to give the order. Ellison’s face became very grave as soon as she 
was alone. 

The sight of Lorraine’s changed face had given her a shock; she 
was not ill, but she looked dwindled somehow, her face had grown 
smaller, and her eyes larger—their intense melancholy made Ellison’s 
heart ache. When Lorraine returned to her seat a few minutes later, 
some uncontrollable impulse of pity made Ellison take the pale face 
tenderly between her hands and kiss it. ‘Dear Lorraine, it is time 
that I came back to take care of you,” she said affectionately, “ there 
has been no one to do it in my place; but you knew how I wanted 
to get back to you.” 
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“ Yes, I knew---but, Ellison, indeed, every one took care of me. 
Muriel and dear Mrs. Trevor, and Mrs. Tucker—oh, yes, and Colonel 
Trevor too. I have had nothing but kindness; but no one—no one 
could help me, really, you know. But we must not talk, talking 
unnerves me, and I must give you your tea, and then you shall go to 
your room to rest a little.” 

Ellison smiled, but she made no answer, she was never less in- 
clined for rest ; it was repose enough to be back in her dearly loved 
home. But for Lorraine, she would have gone all over the house 
and farm ; the horses, and cows, and pigs would all have been visited, 
and the poultry yard and garden inspected. It cost her active nature 
an effort to sit there, and let Lorraine wait on her and bring her her 
tea; but she felt instinctively that it would do Lorraine good—the 
only way for her to get over her trouble was to forget herself in 
ministering to others; but these were early days yet. As Ellison 
drank her tea, she felt a sort of oppression steal over her; a feeling 
of helplessness that was new to her; every one has had this con- 
sciousness when suddenly brought into the presence of some great 
trouble—a baffled, puzzled sense of impotence, as though one’s very 
tongue were palsied. At such times the ordinary grooves of talk 
seem impossible, and each topic too garish or trifling to be mentioned. 
The heart-break in Lorraine’s sad eyes made Ellison dumb with 
pity; but happily speech is not the only channel of communica- 
tion, and Lorraine drew immense comfort from her cousin’s silent 
sympathy. 

‘She is so sorry for me that she cannot bring herself to speak,” 
she thought, and to Ellison’s surprise and relief she began talking of 
her own accord of the little cross that was still unfinished. 

‘Colonel Trevor thinks it will be a pity to hurry it,” she said with 
a shade more animation in her tone ; “he wants it to be as perfect as 
possible. Ah, he has been so good to me, Ellison! just as I should 
imagine a brother would be, if I had ever had one.” 

“Gavin is always kind when people are in trouble,” returned 
Ellison ; but she wished she could help blushing so painfully when- 
ever she mentioned his name. She had not told Lorraine yet about 
her engagement ; until she had seen him and realised her position a 
little she did not wish to tell people ; it was enough that Mrs. Trevor 
and Muriel knew. They talked a little more about the beauty of the 
design, and then Lorraine checked herself, and again observed that 
Ellison must go and rest. “I daresay that you will like to be alone 
a little,” she continued, trying with unconscious pathos to put herself 
into Ellison’s place. ‘ You have been away so long that you must 
want to look at things. The servants have been so good ; I think you 
will find everything right. Shall I come up with you to your room, 
or would you prefer Dorcas?” 

**T should prefer you to come, but I do not need help. I am not 
going to unpack, and I am quite tidy; it is only such a short journey 
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from London,” and then they went upstairs together, hand-in-hand. 
But it was Lorraine’s room—*“ Good rest ”—into which Ellison turned ; 
she walked through it still keeping Lorraine’s hand in hers, until they 
reached the “ Dovecote” with the little crib standing in the centre of 
the room, and then she stood still and looked at it. It was Lorraine’s 
quaint fancy always to keep a cross of flowers or evergreens on the 
white quilt, which she kept renewed. She had fashioned it this time 
of late oak leaves, with shining red hips and haws, and the gleam of 
the berries looked well against the spotless white ; the door of the toy 
cupboard was open, and all Tedo’s playthings were arranged carefully 
on the wide shelves. The window overlooked the kitchen-garden, 
the bee-hives, and a corner of the orchard. When Ellison had left 
home the trees had been bending under the weight of fruit, and the 
grass had been strewn with windfalls ; now the leaves lay in piles and 
heaps everywhere, and through the thinned boughs she could see the 
Lodge roof by the Woodlands gate. 

A sudden pitiful sense of the incongruity of life, of its changes and 
chances, made her eyes suddenly fill. ‘Lorraine, dear,” she said 
quickly, “ don’t think me unkind. I could not write, and now I find 
it as difficult to speak ; but it is not want of feeling—you know that.” 

“No, indeed. Oh, I understand you so well; there was no need 
for you to say that, dearest,” and, then, by a mutual impulse, the two 
women clasped and kissed each other, and something approaching to 
the warmth of comfort stole over Lorraine’s bruised and crushed 
heart. 

Ellison went to her room after that; her first act, when she found 
herself alone, was to scrutinise her features in the glass. Her looks 
had not satisfied Gavin ; but, now, as she regarded herself a little 
anxiously, she could find nothing amiss; perhaps she was a little 
thinner, a little less robust, but the fresh hue of health was on her 
cheek, and her eyes were as clear as a child’s. The Mistress of Brae 
had always been a grand-looking woman, but now she had grown 
handsomer—Gavin told her so before the evening was out. Long 
before she expected him she was summoned down to him. 

Lorraine had gone as usual to the churchyard, and they could meet 
in comfort. Ellison looked pale and nervous when she entered the 
room, but Gavin’s loverlike greeting brought a beautiful blush to her 
face. “Welcome home, dear!” he said gently, and, as she seated 
herself, he sat down beside her, and then it seemed to Ellison as 
though she had nothing more to ask of life. 

“Oh, stay, the moment is so fair,” surely every true lover could 
say that with the aged Faust; the cup that love fills with divine 
nectar seems so sweet as they quaff it. Whatever the future might 
bring Ellison, at that moment she was fully, utterly content. 

Gavin was very quiet and tender with her, as though he guessed 
that she was half afraid of him, and this gentleness thrilled Ellison’s 
very soul, 
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“T never thought even you could be so good to me,” she said 
presently ; “but, Gavin, I wish I deserved it more. I have given 
you so much trouble, and have made you wait all this time; it is 
dreadful to think we have lost three months out of our life, and all 
through my folly.” 

“No, you must not say that, dear,” he returned, “you were not 
ready, and I was bound to wait your time ; my liege lady had a right 
to my faithful service,” and then his tone changed, into one of deeper 
feeling. “Ellison, I never wanted you to go away. I shall never 
cease to be sorry that you went, but we must make the best of it,” 
and as her eyes expressed a faint surprise at this, he continued 
hurriedly : “ things cannot be bright for us for a long time. My poor 
mother’s state prevents that, but, at least, I shall have you near me 
in my trouble.” 

“‘T shall always be near you,” she answered softly, and she took 
his hand as she spoke. “Gavin, I never wish to leave you again ! 
Ah, you do not know how I missed you! it was not until all those 
miles were between us that I rightly understood my own feelings and 
knew what you were to me. Ido not mind telling you that now,” 
and here her voice sank into exquisite tenderness, “now that we 
belong to each other.” 

He drew her gently towards him and kissed her. How good, 
how loving she was to him! How nobly true and frank in the 
expression of her love! He had won her entirely, and she had given 
herself without stint or reserve, and in his heart he reverenced and 
thanked her. She was his friend and comrade. Never under any 
circumstances had she disappointed him, and she did not disappoint 
him now. Her influence was as great with him as ever. As he sat 
there talking to her in the soft lamplight he felt almost tranquil 
and at rest; perhaps after all things would be well with him: when 
they were once married the fever of unrest that had threatened his 
peace would pass away; Ellison would be his dear and honoured 
wife, and time would make her dearer. It was only a delusion—that 
he cared more for Mrs. Herbert. He would stamp out the unworthy 
feeling. As Shakespeare wisely said, ‘‘ A little fire is quickly trodden 
out, which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench.” Surely his man’s 
strength and his sense of duty would aid him to win the victory ! 

Why, then, did the sound of a light footstep in the passage outside 
and a low voice speaking to one of the maids suddenly thrill him 
from head to foot. He could hear the question whether Colonel 
Trevor had gone, and Ruth’s answer. A sudden fear that she would 
enter made him hot and then cold; but when the footsteps passed 
on he felt only the chill of disappointment, and knew that he had 
been unconsciously expecting her all this time. 

“ Lorraine thinks that I shall be glad to have you to myself the 
first evening,” observed Ellison, and then she smiled in his face. 
“Oh, Gavin, must you go now? And you have been here such a 
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little time!” And as he held out his watch without speaking she 
laughed and blushed in quite a girlish way. 

“Ts it so late? I had no idea of that. Yes, of course, you must 
go, Gavin. I must send you away.” But there was no protracted 
leave-taking on Gavin’s part—his quiet kiss and “ God bless you, dear,” 
was soon over. 

Ellison would not walk to the gate with him uninvited ; but she 
stood at the door and watched him till he was out of sight. As he 
closed the little gate she waved her hand; but Gavin was looking at 
a distant window and made no response. In the candle-light he 
could see a slim black figure plainly. Why was she standing there, 
he wondered, in the chill of the October night, looking out into the 
darkness? There was something so forlorn and lonely in her attitude. 
“Heaven guard and comfort her,” he muttered as he walked hastily 
down the farmyard and through the long meadow to Brae. It was not 
Ellison’s fair tranquil face that haunted him; the baffling spirit of 
unrest that he had vainly exorcised was beside him again, and he 
knew that the fight must be renewed for many a long day to come. 


CHAPTER SSZVIEG 
‘HAVE YOU GUESSED IT?” 


It cost Lorraine a slight effort to deny herself the pleasure of seeing 
Colonel Trevor that evening; those three months of unrestrained 
intercourse with him had deepened and enlarged her liking for 
him into a very real friendship. She had not guessed herself how 
much comfort his brief visits had given her, or how she had missed 
them of late ; and the knowledge that he was in the house made her 
long to hurry down to speak to him, and it was only the remem- 
brance that Ellison might like to have him to herself that first evening 
that prevented her from doing so. 

She had no idea how matters stood between them, and she had 
almost forgotten her old suspicion ; all such thoughts seemed lost in 
the hazy distance. In the world where Lorraine lived at present, 
there was neither marrying nor giving in marriage ; she had forgotten 
that such things were; to her, life meant the hunger of a desolate 
heart crying after her little one—the stretching out of empty arms, 
all the sad martyrdom of a bereaved mother. In the world out- 
side men still bought and sold, and made merry, and married 
wives ; in the cottage homes she passed she could hear the voices 
and laughter of the children; but in the inner world, where she sat 
apart, the grey skies seemed to hover over a strange silent land, 
where every figure wore the garb of grief. 

But that evening, as she looked out from her favourite upper 
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window upon the quiet landscape, lost in melancholy thought, she 
was conscious of some added discomfort, of some new feature of 
loss. She wondered in a confused sort of way why Ellison did not 
send for her, and the thought that she and Colonel Trevor were too 
much engrossed to remember her existence, hardly consoled her. 1} 

The clang of the gate gave her a little shock of disappointment. 
He had gone without one word—it was strange, it was unlike him— 
he was always so kind, so thoughtful; and then she chid herself for 
being so unreasonable. Of course, he had so much to tell Ellison 
after her long absence ; about his mother’s illness, and the farm ; 
they were such old friends, and the unrestrained intercourse of years 
had sealed their intimacy. 

Lorraine told herself somewhat bitterly that trouble was making 
her selfish and exacting, but in reality, strained and overtasked 
and weary as she was, with the burden of a trouble too hard 
for her to bear alone, she was in just that dangerous mood when 
sympathy of some kind is an absolute necessity. 

To her, the divine right of loving and being beloved was second 
nature. While her child lived, this passionate demand had been 
satisfied; her boy’s caresses had healed the degradation of her 
married life, and her outraged sensibility had gradually calmed down. 
Her widow’s mite !—how often she had called him that half-playfully, 
and yet with infinite tenderness. Well did Lorraine know, that of her 
own will she could never have yielded up her one treasure; but her 
frail ewe lamb had been taken from her at a stroke. To a casual 
observer, to one not versed in the strange idiosyncracies of human 
nature, it may seem strange that Lorraine, broken-hearted as she was, 
should care for the society of Colonel Trevor; but the baffling 
instincts of a large-hearted and exuberant nature like Lorraine’s might 
well perplex them. The stream that has been dammed will seek 
another outlet, and fret its way over a thousand obstacles, until it 
can pour its liquid riches into fresh watercourses, fertilising the 
thirsty land as it flows. A rare nature like Lorraine’s could not 
live on this earth without some object of affection. Unknown to 
herself, and to Ellison, her position was one of singular peril; the 
wife who had never loved her husband ; the mother who was weeping 
for her little one, had been the object of tender and respectful 
sympathy to the most attractive man who had ever crossed her path; 
and it was little wonder if her feelings of gratitude grew warmer 
with every fresh act of thoughtfulness. He had known sorrow too— 
this was a fresh link between them. Lorraine, during the last few 
weeks, had thought often and long of that Indian grave where 
Colonel Trevor’s wife and child lay. 

She shook off the troublesome thoughts with a sigh, as she went 
downstairs to bid Ellison good-night. Dear Ellison, what a shame, 
she said to herself, to begrudge her anything on the first evening of 
her return. 
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As she entered the room, Ellison did not at once perceive her. 
She was lying back on her chair, with her hands clasped under her 
head, in an unwonted attitude of utter abandonment and comfort ; 
the soft unbent line of her lips, and the strange brightness in her 
eyes, filled Lorraine with a vague surprise; she had an instinctive 
feeling that something had happened. 

Ellison looked at her for a moment smilingly, and then stretched 
out her arm lazily, and drew her down beside her, but she did not at 
once speak. 

Lorraine grew more and more puzzled. 

“ Ellison, dear,” she said, almost timidly, “I did not like to come 
down before. I thought you.and Colonel Trevor would have so much 
to talk over—was I right ?” 

“Quite right,” returned Ellison dreamily. “You are always so 
thoughtful, Lorraine ; that is why it is so easy to live with you. You 
have never once been in my way, never once ;” and then her manner 
changed and grew hesitating. 

“ Lorraine, dear, shall you be very much surprised if I tell you a 
little secret, or have you guessed it already. Gavin and I are 
engaged—we have been engaged a week; but, until we met, I could 
not realise that fact, that is why I am glad that you left us alone this 
evening.” 

For one moment Lorraine had again the curious feeling, as though 
she had suddenly and unexpectedly lost something; but it was too 
vague and indefinite to be grasped, and the next minute she was 
saying hurriedly : 

“T hardly know if I am surprised. Months ago, at that dinner- 
party, I had a sort of feeling that there was something between you, 
but I forgot all about it afterwards.” And then she drew a long 
breath, and her eyes grew sad. “It seems a lifetime ago since 
then.” 

“He spoke to me that evening,” returned Ellison in a low voice. 
“Tt was my fault that we were not engaged then, but I was not 
ready. I think I am a little different from other women. I have 
never been in a hurry to marry—I have always been so satisfied with 
my single life that only Gavin could have persuaded me to change 
it.” She looked very handsome as she said this, with her head held 
high and the blood mantling into her cheeks. ‘“ Lorraine, are you 
glad about this—are you going to congratulate me?” 

“With all my heart, dearest ;” and then Lorraine clasped her close. 
““May you be as happy as you deserve to be.” And then, in a 
lower tone, “ He is worthy of you. I do not fear for your happiness.” 

“Nor I. Dear Lorraine, I was half afraid to tell you this. It 
seems so hard that I should have everything and you nothing; but 
Gavin and I will be so good to you. You like him, do you not, 
dear? You and he are great friends. You were only telling me so 
before he came to-night. 
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“Yes, we are good friends,” and then Lorraine wondered why she 
found it so difficult to speak of Colonel Trevor. But again she 
chid herself for her selfishness. LEllison’s whole nature seemed to 
have changed, her shy reticence had broken down under the influence 
of her new happiness, and she seemed to find a satisfaction in pouring 
into Lorraine’s ears the story of Gavin’s wooing and her own slowness 
of response. 

Lorraine listened silently. Now and then the same faint surprise 
moved her, though she was careful not to wound Ellison by giving 
expression to it. How strange and baffling it all seems! How could 
it be possible for any woman beloved by a man like Gavin Trevor to 
hesitate and set up a barrier of time and distance between herself and 
so true a lover! For the first time Ellison’s love of power, her desire 
for freedom and independence, appeared unwomanly and untrue to 
nature. What were the adjuncts of circumstances, and a few exterior 
advantages, when a good man—leal and trusty as Gavin Trevor 
—said, “I love you and want you for my wife?” Lorraine’s delicate 
thin face showed a momentary disdain, though she kept her lips 
closed. Only once she said tremulously : 

“How could you fear to trust your life in his hands, knowing him 
all those years?” 

But Ellison only laughed happily. 

“You and I are very different women,” she said. “I was never 
one of the soft, yielding ones. I always cared for Gavin ; but even 
he did not find it easy to win me. But when once I am won——” 
She paused, and an exquisite tenderness shone in her eyes. “Gavin 
knows that I shall be true to him.” 

Lorraine pressed her hand, and after a few more words they 
parted for the night. 

When Ellison laid down on her bed she told herself that she was 
the happiest woman in Highlands. ‘“ My own Gavin, you know how 
I love you! You are satisfied with me now!” she thought, as she 
fell asleep. 

But it was long before Lorraine could rest. A vague pain to 
which she could give no name seemed to drive sleep from her eyes. 
She lay open-eyed in the darkness. Now a prayer for Ellison’s 
happiness rose to her lips, and nowa petition for comfort. A sudden 
sense of her own poverty oppressed her. She was young—in the 
very prime of young womanhood—and yet what did life offer her? 
The love for which she had unconsciously craved was not for her, 
and friendship could hardly satisfy her instincts. ‘Oh, my God! 
why are women made so?” she exclaimed with a sudden anguish of 
impatience, and she could find no answer to this perplexing problem 
which thousands of women have tried to solve. 

Some curious instinct made Lorraine avoid Colonel Trevor, and 
for two or three weeks after Ellison’s return they did not meet. She 
knew the hour when he was likely to walk down to the Farm, and it 
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was easy to prolong her evening walk so as to leave the coast clear 
for the lovers. She would spend solitary hours in the churchyard 
brooding over her past life, and trying to brace herself up to patience 
and endurance. But as she paced up and down the yew tree 
walk in the gathering dusk, her sense of desolation was almost 
unendurable. 

But the days that were so sad and heavy to Lorraine were full of 
exquisite happiness to Ellison; and even to Gavin, worn with his 
strange and hidden conflict, they were days of peace. Peace—that 
was all he asked now ; and as he sat alone with his betrothed, talking 
quietly of the future, and saw the lovelight in her calm blue eyes, 
and heard the satisfied tones of her voice, he said to himself that the 
past few weeks had been a dream, and that all would be well with 
them in the future. Certainly Ellison missed nothing. Gavin's 
quiet tenderness satisfied her utterly ; a more passionate and exacting 
attachment would have bewildered her. “Gavin is perfect,” she 
once whispered to Mrs. Trevor, as she sat beside her in the short 
October afternoon. How bare the Brae woods were growing! The 
heaps of red and yellow leaves drifted into the hollows; to the sick 
woman they spake of life’s calm decay, and of the eternal spring- 
time that lay before her. Very sweet and precious were those hours 
that she and Ellison spent together. She would talk to her of 
Muriel’s future. 

“You will be a sister to her, Ellison,” she said one day. “ Dear 
child, she is wonderfully softened and improved. She is my greatest 
comfort now, after Gavin.” And again and again Ellison solemnly 
assured her that their home should be Muriel’s too. 

Lorraine still paid daily visits to Brae, but she never encountered 
Gavin; more than once as he sat in his library he heard her deep 
low voice as she and Muriel passed the door, then a sudden flush 
would come to his brow as he bent over his paper; but he made no 
effort to see her. 

But one afternoon he came upon her unexpectedly, standing by 
the gate of the Woodlands—it was about three weeks after Ellison’s 
return—he was climbing up the path that led from the long meadow, 
when he suddenly saw her. His first impulse was to draw back, 
but she had already seen him, and the faint welcoming smile he knew 
so well was on her lips, though she made no movement towards him. 
She seemed tired, and a basket full of yellow bracken and red and 
withered leaves were at her feet, her old black hat was pushed back, 
and he could see the brightness of her brown hair as it lay in wavy 
lines about her temples and ear ; but as he came towards her slowly 
he noticed that her cheek had lost its soft curves, and that her eyes 
looked large and sunken. ‘They shook hands silently—Gavin was 
nervous—the mere fact that he was standing beside her, and that her 
gown brushed his foot, filled him with a strange sense of pleasure. 
It was so long since he had seen that sweet sad face, alas, sweeter 
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and dearer to him than ever; he wanted to hear her speak, and yet 
no words occurred to him. It was Lorraine, troubled by his unusual 
silence and gravity, who spoke first. “I did not see you, and you 
startled me a little ”"—was that why she had flushed at the sight of 
him. “I have been a long way through the Redlands Woods, and 
have gathered all those leaves and berries; but the basket is so 
heavy.” 

“Let me carry it for you,” was his quick answer; but as he 
lifted it a sort of anger came into his voice. ‘Why do you not 
take better care of yourself? Is there no one to prevent your doing 
these things? Ellison cannot know how you tire yourself.” 

“Those leaves are for Ellison,” she returned, a little taken back 
by the sternness of this reprimand; “she is so fond of all these 
wild things. I wanted to fill her vases and surprise her. Please do 
not let me take you back, Colonel Trevor ”—as he did not put down 
the basket. “I will leave it at the lodge and send Daniel for it this 
evening ; it is certainly a little heavy and makes my arms ache.” 

““T am going to carry it myself,” he returned in rather a dogged 
voice ; “ my errand was not of the slightest consequence, and you need 
not forbid my rendering you this slight service. Ellison is sitting 
with my mother and Muriel, I shall join them by-and-by ”—and then 
he set down the basket and propped himself up against the gate. It 
was in this very spot that he had spoken to Ellison, when she had 
silenced him so abruptly. What if he had not considered himself 
bound by those few vague words—what if he had held himself as 
free ; but even as the thought seemed to scorch him, he repelled 
it fiercely. But as he turned to accost Lorraine he was startled to see 
that her eyes were full of tears. 

“Do you remember,” she said tremulously, “it was just here when we 
saw you first, you and Lady Alice, and I opened the gate for you.” 

** Yes, I remember,” he returned, leaning towards her and regard- 
ing her fixedly. 

“I can hear him now, the darling,” she continued, “his sweet 
little voice, with its baby lisp, quite plainly—‘ boy vants a vide ’"—and 
then you took him up and I walked beside you. I was thinking of 
that when you startled me just now.” 

“Do you ever think of anything else,” he returned, almost 
impatiently ; “it is wrong to dwell so on the past, all these thoughts 
are making you thin and ill; it is only three weeks since we met, 
and I can see the change in you. How are you to go on living if 
you will not be comforted.” 

His tone, rough with suppressed feeling, made Lorraine wince. 
Never had he spoken to her in this way before; but this afternoon 
his gentle chivalry seemed to have deserted him. ‘ Come, the wind 
is cold, there is a touch of east in it, and you must not stand here 
any longer,” and Lorraine, a little perplexed at this peremptoriness, 
followed him meekly down the winding path that led to Brae. All 
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at once a sudden thought made her growhot and nervous. “Colonel 
Trevor,” she said hurriedly; and then he stood still and waited for 
her to speak. 

“It is very forgetful of me, but your words reminded me. I have 
not seen you since Ellison’s return, and I have never congratulated 

ou.” 
’ “ Oh, is that all,” he returned, trying to speak lightly as they went 
on together. ‘In my opinion congratulations are better understood 
than spoken. I never was a good hand at pretty speeches.” 

“ But all the same, you will allow me to wish you happiness,” she 
said timidly, for his manner sadly perplexed her. “ After all your kind- 
ness I can do no Jess "—and then her voice broke a little. “Colonel 
Trevor, I do pray that you may be very happy, you and dear Ellison.” 

“Thanks awfully,” he returned ; but his hand shook a little, and 
his face looked gloomy as Lorraine looked at him. She felt vaguely 
dissatisfied. Was he as happy as she had imagined him to be? He 
had never been so wanting in geniality before ; her good wishes seemed 
to bore him ; perhaps his mother’s state was making him miserable, 
and with her usual tact Lorraine gently changed the subject, and 
they chatted on indifferent topics. He carried the basket up to the 
door, and then to Lorraine’s surprise followed her into the house. 

** You will promise me to rest now,” he said persuasively, and with 
a return of his old manner. ‘“ You will not bother over those weeds 
until you have had some tea;” and as she shook her head half- 
smilingly, he continued: “It is not like you to be selfish—you 
ought to have some regard for your friends’ feelings—if you only 
knew how ill you are looking.” 

**T will rest,” she replied gently. How this thoughtfulness touched 
her; it was so long, so long, since she had heard him speak in this 
kind way; as she put out her hand to him she was struck afresh by 
the concentrated gloom in his deep-set eyes. What was troubling 
him, if she could only help him—and then Lorraine sighed; the 
chasm between them was widening, his marriage with Ellison would 
not bring him nearer, and all that evening and the next day the 
same vague sense of loss oppressed and added to her sadness. 


CHAPTER SAA, 
SIR PERCY’S LETTER. 


LorRRAINE had seen little of Mr. Vincent all this time; a painful 
consciousness that his visits had ceased to be welcome had kept him 
away from the Farm. 

He had called once after Ellison’s return to congratulate her on 
her engagement, but though he knew Mrs. Herbert was in the house 
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she had not made her appearance. The visit had been an uncom- 
fortable one ; Ellison’s manner had, indeed, been as kind as usual and 
friendly, but it had been impossible to avoid constraint, neither of 
them had liked to allude to the past. More than once Ellison had 
been on the point of saying something, and had checked herself. 
Mr. Vincent seemed so nervous and ill at ease that her courage 
failed, but in her heart she was full of sympathy for him; the old 
careworn look had returned, and he seemed far from happy. At the 
close of his visit, when he asked after Mrs. Herbert, he seemed to 
find some effort in speaking her name. 

Lorraine came downstairs the moment he had gone, but Ellison 
noticed with some surprise that she never mentioned him at all. She 
was always very kind to Nora when she came to the Farm, but 
Edmund and Effie never accompanied her. Once when Ellison pro- 
posed inviting them to taste her blackberry jam, Lorraine had burst 
into tears, and left the room ; the childless woman could not yet bear 
the sound of young voices ; with all her unselfishness her loss was 
too recent. 

The day after her encounter with Colonel Trevor she was sitting 
alone, busy with some fine darning, when, to her surprise, she saw 
Mr. Vincent pass the window. She put down her work in some 
agitation, any visitor made her nervous now; but an instant’s reflec- 
tion reassured her. ‘ When he hears Ellison is out he will go away,” 
she said to herself, as she shrank back into the shadow of the curtain ; 
but she was wrong, the next minute Ruth announced him. 

He came in hurriedly, and there was a deprecating expression on 
his face as he shook hands with her. “I hope I have not disturbed 
you,” he said quickly ; “ perhaps I ought not to have come in. I 
know you do not care for visitors, but there is something I want to 
ask you.” 

** Will you not sit down,” returned Lorraine a little stiffly. With all 
her effort she could not be at her ease with him; again and again 
she had reasoned with herself, Mr. Vincent had nothing to do with 
her trouble, he was utterly blameless, and yet the sight of him always 
disturbed her ; he was Hugo’s brother—and Hugo had led her boy 
into danger. 

Mr. Vincent placed himself at some little distance. Mrs. Herbert’s 
manner was not reassuring—and how ill she looked—her face seemed 
thinner and smaller every time he saw her, and her graceful figure 
looked more drooping ; the keenness of his pity made him silent for 
a moment, but Lorraine looked at him inquiringly. 

“Ts there any one you want me to see?” she asked. “I am 
always so glad to help if Ican. I was at Mrs. Carson’s yesterday, 
she was worse ; but of course you know that; they would have sent 
for you.” 

“IT was there last night, and again this morning; she died two 
hours ago, No, there are no fresh cases that I need to trouble 
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you about; it is only some private business, on which I want your 
advice.” 

“* My advice is worth very little, I am afraid,” taking up her work 
again ; and he could see the slight stiffening of her muscles ; the old 
beautiful smile was not for him now; his heart ached again as he 
watched her. No, it was too evident she cared nothing for him, her 
old kindness, her cordial warm-hearted partisanship, her womanly 
sympathy, were things of the past; her sorrow had separated them 
utterly. . Nevertheless, this once he must speak to her. 

“‘It is worth a great deal to me,” he returned quickly. ‘‘ You do 
not know the extent of your influence, Mrs. Herbert, or you would 
not put me off in that way ; let me tell you what brings me here this 
morning. I asked for you, and not for Miss Lee, because it was your 
advice that I wanted. Of course you have heard from Colonel Trevor 
that they have offered me the living ?” 

“No,” she returned, with a manifest start; “we have heard 
nothing. Do you mean that you are to be our vicar,” and then he 
saw that the idea was not a welcome one to her. 

“‘ They have asked me to remain here ; but, of course, I know that 
my friends have busied themselves on my behalf. Colonel Trevor 
told me that he and Mr. Earnshaw had written to Sir Percy Chessing- 
ton, and also to the bishop. I heard from Sir Percy last night——” 

“IT must congratulate you,” observed Lorraine, but there was no 
warmth in her voice—then he stopped her. 

“No, not yet. I have not answered Sir Percy’s letter. What 
would be the good of asking advice if I had already made up my 
mind. Will you iet me finish what I have to say. Of course, this 
means a great deal to me. To be sure my aunt’s unexpected liberality 
have lifted us out of actual penury, but even with her help we have 
only enough for moderate comfort. The living is worth four hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and the vicarage is roomy and comfortable, 
and in excellent repair; the field or two adjoining would enable me 
to keep a horse and trap without much additional expense, especially 
as the boys’ education is assured. We should not be rich even 
then, but we should be able to enjoy life.” 

** All your friends will be delighted to hear of your good fortune, 
Mr. Vincent. I think it would be well for you to write to Miss 
Bretherton. Surely,” looking at him in some perplexity, “‘ there can 
be no need for a moment’s hesitation ; you have told me more than 
once how you liked Highlands, and how sorry you would be to 
leave.” 

“That is true, and I do not take back my words. If I hesitate 
it is not on my own account ; but, after all that has happened, I felt 
it was impossible to accept Sir Percy’s offer until I had spoken to you. 
Mrs. Herbert, will you tell me frankly, you are always frank, will it 
be painful to you to see me at the vicarage.” 

Lorraine could scarcely believe her ears; but when she looked at 
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him, she saw he was in deadly earnest. He was actually hesitating 
to accept this good thing that had been offered to him, from a 
scrupulous sense of delicacy on her behalf. As he said those words, 
“* will it be painful to you to see me at the vicarage,” his eyes had 
been full of a wistful sadness. She was extremely surprised and 
touched, and as she answered him, the friendliness of her tone made 
the young man’s heart beat. Lorraine had no clue to help her to 
interpret the real reason for Mr. Vincent’s generosity ; with wonder- 
ful self-abnegation, and absolutely shutting his eyes to his own 
interest, he was making her the arbitress of his future. In Lorraine’s 
eyes it was the finest chivalry and Quixotic extravagance of sentiment, 
but nevertheless it went to her heart. She little knew that the sacrifice 
she considered so noble seemed small in Eric’s eyes! he would have 
been ready to do far more than this to give peace of mind to the 
woman he loved so hopelessly—yes, hopelessly. If he had never 
realised this fact before he did so to-day; as he sat there hardly 
daring to look at the face he so dearly loved, he knew that he should 
never venture to woo her. 

On her side Lorraine was profoundly touched, the tears rushed to 
her eyes. How good he was, and how unkindly she had treated him ; 
to Eric’s surprise she stretched out her hand to him, and implored 
him to forgive her. 

“You have so much to forgive,” she said with a little sob. “I 
have been so selfish and cruel in my trouble ; it was no fault of yours 
that I was so unhappy, but I have treated you as though you were 
to blame. Why does trouble make one so wicked, my heart has 
never been hard before. Mr. Vincent, you are a clergyman, you 
ought to know—why have you never told me that I was wrong to be 
so rebellious.” 

“One should not break the bruised reed,” he said nervously ; 
“you must not be so hard on yourself, Mrs. Herbert. No one in 
their senses could have called you wicked, your friends know you too 
well, you only wanted time to recover yourself.” 

“No, no; I shall never be myself again,” with a slight shudder. 
*‘T never used to have these bitter thoughts ; even in my worst times 
it seemed so easy to love people; but now, I only want to be alone 
and think of my boy. Mr. Vincent, I have not answered your 
question ; you ought not to have asked it; bad and selfish as I have 
been, I am not quite so selfish as that. Please write to Sir Percy 
Chessington this evening.” 

“You are quite sure that you mean that”—then again her eyes 
were misty with tears. 

“‘T am sure that no one else ought to be our vicar. Mr. Vincent, 
please do not make me so utterly ashamed of myself, and—and 
fet the children come as usual; my cousin likes to have them, and I 
shall soon get used to it.” 

“We will see about that,” he returned, taking up his hat. 
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But Lorraine’s repentance was very real. 

“ Tf you will not give Nora my message, I shall send her a note. 
Tell her she is to bring Eddie and Effie to-morrow; I am going to 
write to Hugo to-night, I know he loves letters. Will you give me 
the name of his house-master.” 

“There is no need to put yourself to such trouble,” he replied, 
almost shocked at the effort she was making; her lips had turned 
quite white as she mentioned Hugo’s name, nevertheless, no entreaty 
on his part could induce her to spare herself. 

“You have shown my selfishness in a true light,” she returned. 
“T will give way no more; as long as we live we owe duties to other 
people. If Nora does not come to-morrow I shall come down to the 
cottage to know the reason why ”—and, as she said this, he did see 
the ghost of a smile. 

When Eric went down to Charterhouse, he asked Hugo to show 
him that letter. Hugo stared at him. 

“Which do you mean ; is it a special one?” he asked. “I have 
got a heap here ”—and he fetched a little carved box that one of his 
schoolfellows had given him, and showed him seven or eight letters. 
The black edged envelopes were sadly torn, frequent reading, and 
perhaps a few tears, had defaced the neat pages, they were the treasures 
of Hugo’s heart. Eric read them every one, sitting on Hugo's little 
bed; they were a revelation to him; those tender warning sentences 
were written from a wrung and sore heart, but how true and steadfast 
were their aim! to lead one wild young heart to believe in goodness, 
and the redemption of penitence. “Be good, dear Hugo, be 
obedient, and reverence those who are in authority over you. Be 
brave and speak the truth, and hate all lies and deception like 
poison ”—this was the grit and moral of those letters; he read one 
paragraph over again and again. ‘“ Be true to me, Hugo, and I will 

be true to you. I have never hated you, my poor child; what can 
have put that into your head? and please never say again that you 
were Tedo’s murderer. Have you forgotten how he loved you—his 
dear Hughie, and do you suppose I could hate anyone whom he loved. 
You once said you would do anything I wished, I shall hold you to 
that. I wish you to be a brave obedient boy, of whom we can 
all be proud, and then you will grow up a noble man, good and 
brave like your brother, promise me that you will, Hugo.” As 
he tied up the letters again his eyes were dim; this was the work 
she set herself, to redeem and build up this wayward nature, for 
well did she know her influence. Years afterwards Lorraine was to 
reap her harvest; when Hugo showed her his Victoria cross, he 
lifted her hand to his lips. “Iwas glad when they gave it me, 

because I knew you would be glad too, and I wanted to give 

pleasure to my best friend. I was thinking of you as I carried the 
poor fellow out of reach of fire, I never thought I should see you or 
England again ; and I did so want you to know, that if I played the 
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man, it was all your doing.” But Lorraine, who was looking 
pitifully at his empty sleeve, and the mark of the sabre-cut across his 
temples, was too moved to answer. Captain Scott, the hero, was 
her boy Hugo; her words had come true, the brave boy had grown 
into the braver man. 

As Eric left the Farm that afternoon he felt less unhappy than he 
had done since Tedo’s death ; although for the first time he fully 
realised the hopelessness of his love for the young widow. She would 
never care for him; he had no key to unlock the treasures of that 
gentle womanly heart, the right password would never be his; but, 
at least, he had one consolation. The barrier had been broken down 
between them ; again he had met those soft friendly glances, that 
had warmed him like sunshine, and had felt the pressure of her thin 
hand. She had accused herself frankly of want of generosity and 
kindness, and her last words to him had been almost childlike in their 
contrition. 

“T have treated everybody as badly as possible, but I am going to 
try and make up for it. You are going to be our vicar; you must 
help me to be good ; that is part of your duty,” and then she had 
looked up in his face with a sweet sad smile that had nearly broken 
his heart. 

As he walked up the steep lane that led to the village he told 
himself that it was his part to play the man, and that any prolonged 
lamentation over his disappointment would be useless and puerile. 

The woman whom he loved and honoured would never consent to 
be his wife; the pretty vicarage, of which he was already so proud, 
would be without a mistress. Well, he must learn to do without 
happiness, as many a better man had done; and then by some odd 
transition of thought he remembered his aunt—her lonely life—and 
the pathetic oddities that hid a whole lifetime of pain. 

How few people of his acquaintance had realised their hopes, he 
wondered ; there was Miss Trevor, the merest stranger would have 
detected the marks of conflict and dissatisfaction with her environment ; 
and as this thought passed through his mind he suddenly came face 
to face with her. 

The windings of the lane and his own thoughts had prevented him 
from seeing her until she was quite close to him; but Muriel had 
already perceived him, and her colour was slightly heightened as they 
shook hands. 

“T had only just retraced my steps to look for a small book I 
had dropped,” she began hurriedly ; then, as she caught sight of it in 
his hand, “oh, thank you so much, you have found it. I was just on 
my way to call on Miss Spencer; I had promised to lend it to her.” 

“IT was just wondering to whom the book belonged,” he returned. 
“T have been over tothe Farm. I wanted to speak to Mrs. Herbert. 
Ah, I see you are in possession of the secret,” as Muriel’s eyes began 
to brighten with animation, : 
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“Yes, indeed. I was so glad to hear it. Gavin is so delighted 
about it; he was quite excited when he told mother. I think all 
your friends are pleased, Mr. Vincent.” 

*‘ All my friends are very kind; but you must not be too quick 
with your congratulations. I have not yet accepted Sir Percy’s offer,” 
and then he told Muriel all about his interview with Mrs. Herbert. 

It was not the first time he had made Miss Trevor his confidant ; 
they were excellent friends, and he had an immense respect for her 
judgment. With all her faults she was so absolutely true, and her 
standard of perfection was a high one. But to-day, as he talked to 
her, he was almost surprised by the keenness of her interest; her 
colour changed, and her eyes grew misty with strong feeling, and the 
vibrating softness of her voice filled him with vague wonder. 

“It was grand; it was noble of you to go to her,” she said. “I 
think few men would have done that; self-interest would have pre- 
vented them. Do you see the good it has done; it has roused her 
by appealing to her best feelings. Mrs. Herbert is such a good 
woman. I am finding that out more and more; she will never rest 
now until she has conquered her selfishness, for she will call it that, 
although we should give it another name.” 

“You need not tell me that. I have found out Mrs. Herbert's 
virtues long ago.” Eric tried to speak lightly, but the underlying 
sadness was too evident. 

He could not have brought himself to speak of his attachment to 
Mrs. Herbert to any human being; nevertheless Muriel knew all 
about it. If he had consulted her she would have told him how 
utterly hopeless it all was. “She will never care for you in that way,” 
that is what she would have said. Muriel never guessed at the reason 
for this sudden insight into Mr. Vincent’s mind; the characters and 
even the motives of her friends seemed somehow clearer to her; she 
was passing through one of those crises that quicken and stimulate 
growth. No longer self-absorbed, she looked out upon the world, 
her own little world of human beings, and all at once it seemed to 
her that she was surrounded by a vast brotherhood and sisterhood. 

In spite of her very real sorrow for her mother’s declining state, 
Muriel was happier than she ever had been; for the first time she 
lived, instead of dreaming away her life, and her imperious and 
exacting tenderness met with some adequate response. Her mother 
needed and leant on her. Gavin no longer repulsed her ; their mutual 
trouble and anxiety drew the brother and sister together. Lorraine’s 
friendship had created a fresh interest in her life; but, when Muriel 
counted up her blessings, she was careful to omit any thought of 
Mr. Vincent; nevertheless, the young clergyman’s influence was 
beginning to permeate every nook and cranny of her peculiar nature, 
and though she never owned her preference even to herself, his 
visits and the brief snatches of conversation were the chief events 
of the day, 
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Exic on his side fully appreciated Muriel’s friendship, and never 
lost an opportunity of talking to her. They had much in common. 
Eric’s fastidious scholarly taste was gratified by the girl’s refined 
intelligence; her talents were certainly far above the average of 
ordinary women ; she had read deeply, and had digested all she read. 
He did not think her pretty, and she had not Mrs. Herbert’s fascina- 
tion ; but now and then the brightness of her eyes and the softness 
of her smile would give her a momentary beauty. 

He always met her with pleasure, and on this afternoon she 
appeared more attractive to him than usual; there was something 
healing in her sympathy and appreciation. Eric was not vain by 
nature, but even he could not fail to feel gratified by her warm 
eulogiums on his conduct. “It was noble of you to go to her.” 
When she said this Eric felt himself vaguely comforted. 


CHAPTER XL. 
“tOW AM I TO BEAR IT?” 


THOsE dim October days that dragged so heavily for Lorraine were 
days of ever-deepening happiness to Ellison. She and Gavin were 
always together; they did nothing apart. Her daily visits to the 
invalid brought them constantly together; and it had grown a habit 
for Gavin to walk back with her and to accompany her in her 
afternoon rambles. [Ellison asked his advice in everything; the 
young mistress of Brae Farm no longer prided herself on her sturdy 
independence ; it was a joy to her to abdicate and divest herself of 
her woman’s sceptre. “The king can do no wrong” was already a 
foregone conclusion, and Gavin, secretly amused and touched by his 
liege lady’s submission, was always ready to help her to the best of 
his power. 

In spite of his infatuation for the young widow, Gavin was not 
always restless and unhappy. Ellison still had the power to soothe 
him ; in her presence he felt calm and even content. Men—even 
the best of them—have strangely complex natures; and it was 
undoubtedly true that, in spite of his passion for Mrs. Herbert, in 
some ways Ellison satisfied him. The ties of warm friendship that 
united them, the gratitude that he owed her for years of untiring 
sympathy, his own unselfish desire for her happiness—were all 
important factors in his wooing, and increased his need of her. 

If Ellison had been more exacting in her demands it might have 
been otherwise. But the steady flame of her love was always bright 
and serene. Never demonstrative, her manner to her betrothed 
husband was full of an underlying tenderness that rarely rose to the 
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surface, and her shy reticence permitted few caresses. No wonder 
then she satisfied the weary, passion-tossed man, and that there were 
times when he told himself that he had done well for his future. 
And another thing—the absence of all uncertainty —gave him 
strength and confidence. He was too reasonable to cry like a spoilt 
child for the moon. “The love of the moth for the star” would not 
have satisfied him. It was better to take the help-meet that was 
near to him. In his heart he agreed with the poet that “Not 
enjoyment and not sorrow is our destined end or way.” To a nature 
like Colonel Trevor's the battle of life was likely to be a hard one. 

But the fires of the volcano were only smouldering under the thin 
crust of the crater; the heated lava was ready to burst into flame. 
An old soldier like Gavin knew where the danger lay, and he avoided 
every occasion where he would be likely to meet Mrs. Herbert. As 
the weeks went on, and November winds stripped the Woodlands, and 
the rotting leaves lay in heaps, she crossed his path less and less. 
Lorraine never asked herself why she avoided him. Now and then 
when Ellison affectionately chid her for her absurd prudishness, she 
only smiled and said nothing. Ellison thought that consideration 
for herself and Gavin kept Lorraine away. “There is no need,” she 
would urge ; “we are a steady old couple, and I feel as though I 
have been engaged for years. We are not always talking secrets.” 
But Ellison pleaded in vain; some subtle instinct warned Lorraine 
that it was safer for her to see as little as possible of Colonel Trevor. 

Early in December Mrs. Trevor grew rapidly worse; but her 
constitution was a good one, and it was the doctor’s opinion that 
there would be another rally, and that she might possibly live for 
some weeks. 

But the end came very suddenly when they least expected it. 
Ellison, who had spent the previous evening at Brae House, was so 
deceived by the temporary rally that she decided to go up to town 
the following morning and spend a few hours with her friend 
Margaret Mervyn. 

“‘ Margaret is longing to see me,” she said, as Gavin walked back 
with her. He had a lantern in his hand to guide them through the 
wintry darkness, for there was no moon. Years afterwards Ellison 
remembered that short walk—the bright light thrown by the lantern, 
and the blackness that encompassed them. Gavin had wrapped her 
in an old fur-lined coat of his, for the wind was piercing. ‘“ You are 
making a mummy of me,” she had remonstrated laughingly; “ my 
cloak is quite warm.” 

But he had only laughed rather derisively. 

“You must not presume on being stronger than most women. 
You are mortal like the rest of us.” And then he had told her not 
to talk, and to cover up her mouth. 

Ellison obeyed him. But the winter wind might have been the 
softest of breezes to her, and those dark fields the Elysium meadows. 
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Once, as she pressed closer to him, he put out his arm and drew her 
nearer. As he raised the lantern they seemed to walk in a path of 
shining light. 

The same thought seemed to strike Gavin. 

“Ts this emblematical of our future life, Ellison?” he said as he 
stopped to open the gate for her. Then in the darkness she crept 
closer to him and laid her cheek against his coat. 

*‘T shall not mind any number of dark days if I only have you 
near me, Gavin,” she said, and her voice trembled with strong feeling. 
** You are my light—you know that.” 

“IT know one thing—that I do not deserve you,” he returned as 
he kissed her brow. ‘Since Helen’s death you have always been my 
best blessing.” And then Ellison sighed happily as though her cup 
was filled to the brim. This is what she had wanted—to be Gavin’s 
comforter. 

Gavin had promised to drive her over to Bramfield the next 
morning, and, if possible, to meet her by the early afternoon train. 
In all outward observance and service his behaviour was perfect ; he 
never spared himself any trouble. 

“You must let me do everything for you,” he said to her more than 
once. ‘“ You cannot give me greater pleasure than to let me feel that 
I am of some use to you.” And in those sweet early days of their 
engagement Ellison often invented little errands. In spite of her 
outward serenity she was often restless in his absence, and was glad 
of any trifling excuse that would bring him to the Farm. 

They set out for Bramfield quite happily. Gavin spoke almost 
cheerfully of his mother—she had had a better night—she certainly 
suffered less pain—he hoped, he could not help hoping, that she 
would see the new year in. Ellison listened sympathetically, and 
said nothing to disturb these comfortable convictions ; on her own 
part she had no illusions, she felt assured that Mrs. Trevor’s rally 
would be brief. 

But little did she and Gavin guess, as they drove rapidly down 
the Bramfield Road, that at that moment Lorraine had sent off an 
urgent message for their return ; a sudden collapse had taken place, 
and it was doubtful if she would live through the morning. 

Unfortunately the groom missed his master, the fineness of the 
day had tempted Gavin to drive round by Darley. There was a horse 
he wanted to see, and his mare was fresh, he had left the station ten 
minutes before Davis reached it; the only thing was to go in search 
of Dr. Howell. Happily the man met him coming out of the vicarage, 
and he drove off to Brae at once. 

Lorraine had gone up to Brae unusually early, and without waiting 
to speak to Muriel, who was giving the housekeeper the orders for 
the day, she went up unannounced to the sick-room. The nurse 
had only just left the bedside, and was busy in the dressing-room, 
when a sudden call from Lorraine startled her. 
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“ Nurse, come here, Mrs. Trevor looks faint, she is trying to speak 
to me and cannot say a word.” 

“Send for Dr. Howell, and Miss Muriel,” was all the nurse said ; 
but Lorraine read the truth in the woman’s eyes; she was dying, and 
Colonel Trevor and Ellison were away. 

She rushed down to find Muriel, and to send off that message that 
never reached Gavin, and then with an aching heart watched as the 
nurse tried vainly to revive her patient. Mrs. Trevor was sinking 
fast, she had looked at her daughter when she entered, and had tried 
to move her hand. As Muriel with a despairing cry flung herself 
upon the bed, there was again that fruitless attempt to speak; but 
Lorraine, moved to her very soul by the anguish of that helplessness, 
bent over them both. 

“Dear Mrs. Trevor, do not try to speak, you are too weak, you 
want Muriel to know how much you love her and to wish her good- 
bye. There, I am guiding your hand, it is resting on her head; if 
you had strength to speak, you would say, God bless her, would 
you not ?” 

A slight, scarcely perceptible quiver passed over the dying woman’s 
face and showed that she understood; but Lorraine knew instinc- 
tively that the dim eyes were searching for some one else. She 
stooped over her again: “ You are looking for your son; I have sent 
for him; he has gone out with Ellison, we hope he will be in time 
to bid you good-bye. I will give him your message ”—and here her 
voice trembled. “Oh, do not try to speak, I know quite well what 
you would wish to say, you want him to have your love and blessing” 
—and then something like a smile came to her pallid lips. After that 
for some time she seemed unconscious ; but even after Dr. Howell’s 
entrance, there was another unexpected rally. Some strong stimulant 
made her open her eyes with a shudder, and then she said faintly: 
“Yes, tell him that ;” and a little while afterwards, when the sinking 
had returned, she looked at them rather strangely. 

“John,” they heard her whisper. “John and the children ”— 
those were her last words. Half-an-hour later she drew her last 
breath, just as the wheels of the phaeton sounded on the gravel 
path. 

Muriel was still kneeling with her mother’s hand clasped in hers ; 
but Lorraine rose hastily and left the room; the phaeton was still 
coming up the drive as she stood bareheaded in the porch. 

Gavin saw her, and a prevision of evil crossed his mind ; why was 
she standing there waiting for him—and then he saw how pale 
she was. 

“My mother is worse, let me go to her,” he exclaimed, trying to 
pass her ; but Lorraine’s soft hand held him firmly. 

“Let me speak to you first, there is no hurry, it will be better for 
you to wait a littlk—your dear mother has left us.” Then he stared 
at her incredulously. 
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“It is impossible,” she heard him say—and then he staggered 
slightly as though he were giddy, the long drive in the cold and the 
shock together seemed to numb him. 

When Lorraine put her hand again on his arm and guided him to 
the library, he did not resist, his limbs seemed to totter under him; 
perhaps it would be wiser to sit down for a moment before he went 
upstairs. 

The next moment Lorraine brought him some wine. 

“You must drink that,” she said, with gentle firmness. ‘“ You are 
cold, your teeth are chattering, and this is such a dreadful coming 
home. Please do not refuse it, Colonel Trevor,” as he motioned it 
away with some impatience. “When I was in trouble I let you help 
me more than once.” Then he drank the wine and the colour 
returned to his lips. 

“Tell me about it—when did it happen,” he asked hoarsely. “I 
have not been away more than two or three hours.” 

“It was a sudden failure, a sort of collapse. She became worse 
almost directly you and Ellison left the house. When I went up I 
saw how it was, and sent Davis after you; but you have been so 
long that he must have missed you.” 

“I came round by Darley.” As she stood beside him a fold of 
her black dress brushed his knee, and unconsciously his hand closed 
upon it, the touch of her gown gave him a feeling of comfort. 
Lorraine took no notice and went on: 

“There was only Muriel, but she was wanting you. She could 
not speak until just at the last, but we knew she was looking for you. 
Just before she passed away, I heard her whisper, ‘John and the 
children ’—and such a happy look came over her face.” 

“That was my father’s name; she was thinking of him and the 
girls. Oh, if I had only been there!” and then his hand tightened 
on her dress. Lorraine saw the marks of his fingers afterwards. 
He sat still for a few more minutes, and Lorraine waited patiently 
beside him. When the silence had grown painful she said softly : 

“* Muriel is up-stairs, should you not like to see her.” And then he 
released her and rose stiffly. 

Later in the day, when he had transacted all necessary business, 
he entered the library and found Lorraine waiting for him; she had 
her hat and jacket on. 

“ Are you going away,” he asked, somewhat surprised. ‘I fancied 
you would have stopped with Muriel.” 

“T thought it would be better for me to meet Ellison,” she 
returned quietly. “I knew you meant to send her a note by Davis; 
but it seemed kinder not to let her have that long drive alone, she 
will be so terribly shocked when she reads the note.” 

** Thank you, you are very good to have thought of that,” he said 
gratefully ; “but are you sure you ought to go; it is bitterly cold.” 

“Tt cannot possibly hurt me; I am warmly wrapped up; I do 
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not like leaving Muriel, she seems so prostrate, but nurse promised 
to look after her.” 

“‘T will go up to her,” he returned ; and then the brougham came 
round. Gavin lingered in the porch a moment, until the carriage 
wheels were no longer audible. A sudden memory of Lorraine, as 
she had stood there, came across him; how sweetly and pitifully she 
had looked at him, he could feel the touch of her warm soft hand as 
she drew him in. She had said so little, but the mere fact of her 
presence beside him had seemed to soothe him. How few women 
would have stood there not speaking to him in that silent but tender 
ministry ; the wine he drank from her hand had seemed to strengthen 
him, and make it possible for him to enter the chamber of death. 

As he went up to the turret-room, he said, “‘ God bless her” under 
his breath. 

Muriel was lying on a couch by the fire; but she started up when 
she saw her brother. As he kissed her and said a kind word or two 
she suddenly clung to him. 

“Oh, Gavin, Gavin, how am I to bear it!” 

“We must bear it together,” he said, gently sitting down beside 
her. ‘ My dear girl, why do you look at me like that, surely it is 
my sorrow as well as yours.” 

“Yes, of course; but—oh, how am I to make you understand ; 
you have always been so good to her, you have never given her a 
moment of pain ; but when I think how little I ever did for her”— 
and here Muriel broke into choking sobs. 

“My dear child,” he returned gently, “one always reproaches 
oneself in such cases ; even with my darling Helen I found reason to 
torment myself. At such moments one’s focus seems all wrong ; 
little errors of manners, a few thoughtless words are magnified four- 
fold; if I chose to be morbid I could easily accuse myself of a 
hundred failures.” 

“Oh, no, you were always so good and thoughtful; but, Gavin, 
you must not try to comfort me. I was selfish. I only considered 
myself. I never troubled myself to think how dull she must be 
sitting alone, but I know now. She has told me how much she has 
missed Maud and Flo.” 

Gavin was silent. It was impossible to contradict this. How 
often he had quarrelled with Muriel because in his opinion she had 
neglected her mother. No, it would do her no good to cheat her 
with false comfort. He wondered as he sat there, chafing her cold 
hands, what Mrs. Herbert would have found to say to her. 

“Oh, Gavin, do say something to comfort me;” it was almost a 
cry ; and then he put his arms round her. 

“Poor child,” he said tenderly, “ you have been keeping all this to 
yourself ; but, indeed, there is no reason for this despair; our dear 
mother would be sorely troubled if she could see you now; granted 
that you were not always all that a daughter should be, has she not 
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forgiven that long ago. All these weeks you have been devoted to 
her. How often she has said that to me, ‘dear Muriel is such a 
comfort.’ I have heard that from her lips a dozen times.” 

The fixed look of anguish in Muriel’s eyes relaxed a little. During 
those last few weeks she had certainly striven to atone for the past. 
As the worn-out girl rested her aching head on Gavin’s shoulder a 
faint comfort seemed to steal over her. She would never forgive her- 
self, but her mother had forgiven her ; yes, after all, God had been 
good; time had been given to‘her. She had been allowed to 
minister to her dying mother, and there had been many hours of 
sweet converse. Gavin was right, and she ought not to abandon 
herself to this despair; could she forget how tenderly her mother had 
provided for this hour. 

“You must not fret too much when I leave you, Muriel,” she had 
said once; “promise me, my dear child, that you will try not to be 
morbid. I know you so well, my darling, and how you will exaggerate 
things. I only want you to say to yourself, ‘My mother loved me 
dearly, and I will try to be happy for her sake.’” Often she had said 
something of this kind. 

Yes ; her mother, her sweet mother, had forgiven her; and Gavin 
had forgiven her, too; but for long years Muriel would carry that 
secret load of remorse within her heart. If one sows the wind, one 
must reap the whirlwind ; if tares of unkindness and selfishness mar 
the fair home harvest, the sheaves will be less abundant. Alas! 
what fruitless tears fall on many a dead face ; what passionate appeals 
for forgiveness are poured in the deaf ears that would have rejoiced 
to hear them. 

If we had known! that is what we tell ourselves ; if we had guessed 
that our beloved would have been taken from us, our words would have 
been kinder and less grudging ; but now there only remains an infinite 
remorse. 

Muriel’s conscience was awake at last. Her mother’s death-bed 
had taught her the bitterest of all lessons, that, like Esau, there may 
be no adequate “room for repentance, though we seek it carefully 
with tears.” Others may forgive us, may speak kindly to us, may try 
to heal our hurt, but we do well not to forgive ourselves; through 
pain we may rise, perchance, purified, to lead a nobler future, that 
may fit us to meet our dear one again. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A GLIMPSE OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


AY ORE than half a century ago, a party of happy young people 

were travelling by train in England. At one end of their 
carriage two elderly ladies were seated. One of these, small in 
person, and with plain features, would probably have attracted little 
or no attention anywhere, so long as she remained silent. As soon 
however, as she began to talk, the charm of her conversation and the 
intelligence and good humour of her countenance made every one 
forget that she was not blest with outward beauty. Strangers at the 
beginning of the journey, the travellers in time began to exchange 
remarks with each other, and books soon became the subject on 
which young and old evidently preferred to talk. At last Miss Edge- 
worth’s works were mentioned: they were great favourites with the 
young people, and they spoke warmly of the delight that ‘Simple 
Susan’ and ‘ Lazy Lawrence’ had been to them in their childish days, 
Suddenly two of the party looked at each other and smiled, and one 
of them turning to the little old lady in the corner said: 

“We always feel guilty when we hear Miss Edgeworth spoken of, for 
when we were children we did such a dreadful thing; we cannot 
imagine now how we could have been so bold. We were very fond 
of drawing pictures of our pet characters, and of course were always 
trying to illustrate ‘The Parent’s Assistant,’ and only think! We 
actually made up a packet of what we considered our best pictures, 
with our Christian names written under them, and posted it to Miss 
Edgeworth! What must she have thought of such children?” 

Can we not fancy how the little lady’s kindly face lighted up with 
pleasure, as she replied: “ And I can tell you that those drawings are 
still carefully treasured, for I am Maria Edgeworth !” ' 

The scene changes. It is the year 1844, the seventy-seventh of 
Miss Edgeworth’s life, and the last in which she visited London. 
It was in the early days of March, that with her half-sister, Mrs. 
Lestock Wilson, her beloved “ Fanny,” she made a call at a house 
at the entrance of Kilburn, at that time still a rural looking village 
with green fields, country lanes, and a little old hunting lodge which 
had belonged to Charles the Second still standing just off the high 
road. The semi-detached villa which they entered had at its back a 
long garden, which during the three seasons of the year, used to be a 
blaze of colour. 

The smoke of London did not then cover every geranium and 
verbena leaf with black; the great city was still far enough away to 
cause those who went there to speak of “going into town.” At the 
beginning of March, the spring flowers in the garden were few and far 
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between ; but the little drawing room was never without something 
pretty to look at and sweet to smell. In one window, on a table, 
stood a pot of tree-mignonette, which instantly attracted the attention 
of Miss Edgeworth. She went up to it, and putting her arms round 
it, exclaimed in her warm-hearted Irish way, ‘‘ Oh, you darling !” 

It was during this visit that the anecdote already related was told. 
It need hardly be added that her hostess, who was an enthusiastic 
admirer of her writings and also as great a lover of flowers, insisted 
on the mignonette accompanying her visitors home. Before leaving 
the house, however, Miss Edgeworth said she would send to 
Edgeworthstown for a plant which she trusted would take root in 
the suburban garden. Some weeks later the following letter was 
received from her. 

“1, North Audley Street, 
**March 3oth, 1844. 

“Dear Mrs. H.—My brother Pakenham Edgeworth undertakes to 
carry this little packet to you as I cannot make time for the pleasure 
myself. The packet contains a Celestial rose, what its botanic name 
may be I cannot say, but I suspect that called by any other name will 
look as fair or as red and smell as sweet. This is from my own garden 
at Edgeworthstown, from which I flatter myself you will like to have a 
vegetable love. My sister joins in kind remembrances to you. Your 
pot of mignonette—I mean the pot without the mignonette—is here 
at your orders, but I cannot send it by this opportunity, as my brother 
rides, and rides a mettlesome horse. 

** Yours sincerely, 
* Maria EpGEWORTH.” 


“The rose was packed by Mrs. E. after the good example of a 
professed florist gardener, so I hope it is all right, and may the 
Celestial rose live to please you, and long life to it and you! 

“We go into the country on Monday and stay till Thursday, and 
then go again to Sir John Herschel’s on Saturday, and then return 
only to pack up and be off for ever, probably. 

“i. =” 


This letter is written in fine and delicate, but clear handwriting on 
a half-sheet of notepaper folded. The postscript has a touching in- 
terest, for the prophecy concerning herself was too true. At the end 
of April she left London never to return to it. 

The “Celestial rose” was carefully tended, and it climbed and 
twined and flourished in luxuriance, taking kindly to its English soil. 
The present owner of the letter feels strongly inclined, when at rare 
intervals she passes by the old house, to ring the bell and ask for 
permission to walk round the garden, even, perhaps, to beg for a slip 
from the Irish rose should the hand of time and of the stranger have 
dealt gently with this fragrant memorial of Maria Edgeworth. 
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CHERIE. 
L 


GIRL was seated in a corner of the railway carriage as I jumped 
é in at St. John’s Wood Road. The station was dark, and I 
scarcely noticed her at first, nor should I have done so at all, perhaps, 
had not my hurried entrance shaken from her hand a portfolio she 
was carrying and scattered its contents on the floor. Naturally I 
turned to repair the mischief, at the same time casting a glance at the 
owner of the drawings ; for, an artist myself, I take an interest in any 
member of my profession. 

She was simply, I had better say poorly, dressed. Her gown of 
plain black cashmere was not in the fashion of the present year nor 
in that of the preceding one, and her hat must have dated from a yet 
more remote period. Still, she was unmistakably a lady. As she 
took the drawings from me the gaslight showed me her ungloved 
hands were small and white, and as she uttered some ordinary word of 
thanks, her voice thrilled me like some once familiar melody. 

As the train dashed into the next station a momentary flash of 
daylight solved the mystery. 

“Why, surely you are Effie Calcott!” I exclaimed, and then 
checked myself, for I had inadvertently given her her maiden name. 
She blushed painfully, but said nothing. 

The situation was awkward. Effie Calcott, or rather Mrs. Laurence 
Harrington, to give her the name to which she was entitled, was the 
wife of a very old friend of mine. The two had separated in the 
second year of their marriage—incompatibility of temper being 
alleged as areason. Sincerely attached as I was to my old friend, I 
could not deny that he was a little difficult to get on with; still it was 
my deliberate conviction that Mrs. Harrington was more to blame. 
But now, looking at the frail, faded figure opposite to me, it was diffi- 
cult to remember this. My thoughts would fly back to the wedding 
morning when I had been Laurence’s best man, and the contrast between 
the Effie of to-day and the bright, beautiful girl that had stood beside 
him at the altar was startling. Laurence is a man of whom one can 
ask no questions, even on subjects comparatively easy to discuss, but 
report said that his wife had persistently refused to accept any pecuniary 
allowance from him. But then she had been well dowered as a bride, 
so some very sad change must have taken place in her circumstances. 

I said no more, thinking it well to leave it to her to decide whether 
to continue the conversation or not. She hesitated for a minute or 
two, and then in a voice scarcely audible called me by my name. 
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We shook hands—a thing I had never expected to do with her 
again—and then she began to cry. I do not pretend to be specially 
tender-hearted, but like most men am easily affected by a woman’s 
tears, and I confess I was a little taken off my balance at the sight. 

The opening of the carriage door at Finchley Road showed her the 
necessity of self-control, and she hastily dried her eyes. But the 
intruder must have seen her emotion, for he retreated with such an 
idiotic air of reluctance to break upon an interesting ¢éte-d-/éte that I 
should have liked to wring his neck. 

“T never thought to meet any of my former friends,” she said 
deprecatingly, as soon as we were alone. ‘“ Nor did I suppose they 
would recognise me. But your kindness gives me courage. Mr, 
Hutton, tell me something of my husband—you see him sometimes, 
do you not ?—and of my child.” 

‘**Sometimes,” I answered, fixing my eyes on a distant church- 
spire. ‘‘ Occasionally between the lights I run over to Hampstead for 
a chat with my old friend, and find him, his day’s work over, resting 
in his chair, his little girl on his knee. He always brightens at the 
sight of me, and we talk of old days—days when we were boys 
together, our sole care in life the fate of our pictures. But— 
but - 

“I know,” she said faintly. ‘ But he never mentions my name.” 

I could not contradict her. 

* And the child,” she resumed. ‘“‘ What of her? What does he 
call her?” 

‘Surely you know,” I rejoined wonderingly. 

“‘T know she was christened ‘ Effie,’” she said, with a little air of 
tartness that put me in mind of the girl-bride I had known in days 
gone by. ‘“ But what does he call her? Not that, of course.” 

“Chérie,” I replied, with some reluctance; the reason whereof 
will appear hereafter. 

“Ah!” and then I saw the mischief was done. ‘“ Then that 
picture in the Academy is my child? I might have suspected it.” 

I nodded assent. All London was then talking of Laurence Har- 
rington’s picture, “ Cherie.” A full-length figure of a child picking 
daisies from the grass. A dainty little damsel, with sweet, innocent 
eyes, blue as forget-me-nots. Its extraordinarily realistic merits, the 
marvellous technique of the whole composition had seldom been 
surpassed in modern times. It was perfect as a picture—as a 
portrait so much could not be said. It was in fact idealized. But 
then, as Laurence naively remarked, when I said so to him, “No one 
cares to sell an exact likeness of his own daughter.” 

“She must be pretty, from what people say,” Mrs. Harrington 
observed in a tone of indifference I felt sure was assumed. That was 
her way: she charmed you one moment, and the next ruffled your 
feathers ruthlessly. 

*T,aurence says she is like his sister Christine—Mrs. Fuller,” | 
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said, coldly, and before Mrs. Harrington could ask more, the carriage 
drew up at Harrow-on-the-Hill. Here she alighted, and it was only 
as the train moved on that I remembered I had no clue to her 
whereabouts. 

My want of thought annoyed me, though I was loth to mention 
the encounter to Laurence. It is always an ungrateful task to rake 
up old scores, and, as a fact, the less he thought of his wife the better 
for his peace of mind. Still it seemed the right thing to do. She 
was his wife when all was said and done, and although she had tried 
him past endurance, had ever been faithful to her marriage vow, and 
I could see still loved him passionately, even as he loved her—though 
both would have died rather than confess to it. She must long ere 
this have repented of her folly—to give it no harsher name—and he 
was bound to rescue her from its consequences. But it would be 
futile to inform him of the condition to which she had been reduced, 
unless I could tell him where she was to be found. 

I tried to dismiss the occurrence from my mind, but without 
success. I was then on my way to Rickmansworth to spend a couple 
of days with a friend, who found me so taciturn and abstracted that 
for once he made no effort to detain me, when on the Sunday evening 
I suddenly announced my intention of going up to town by the last 
train. 

An idea had dawned on me that day on my way home from 
church, and having resolved to act on it, I had no time to lose. 
Mothers, I reflected, even the worst of them, are mothers all the 
world over, and now that Mrs. Harrington knew the much-talked-of 
“‘ Cherie” was a portrait of her child, she would take the first oppor- 
tunity of going to look at it. The only opportunity, indeed, for this 
was the last day of July, and after Monday the Academy would be 
closed. She would go early, for setting her errand aside, no woman 
so shabbily dressed as she would venture into Burlington House when 
the exhibition was crowded. No, she would go in the moment the 
doors were open, and I must be there to meet her. 

I had always prided myself on possessing a keen insight into 
human nature, and the faculty had, seemingly, not deserted me. On 
entering Burlington House, just three minutes after the doors were 
opened, I found the rooms empty, save for one solitary figure— 
that of Mrs. Laurence Harrington. I kept my face turned away so 
as not to disturb her, only now and then throwing a furtive glance 
in her direction, that she might not leave the rooms without my 
knowledge. 

The mother-instinct that once had slumbered in Effie Harrington’s 
heart was roused now, and as her trembling fingers essayed to sketch 
the innocent face that looked out of the canvas, her tears effaced the 
lines as soon as they were produced. She laid down her pencil at 
Jength, and retiring to a seat, hid her face in her hands. 

J gave her time to recover her composure, and then went up to 
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her. She was a little confused, and her eyes looked the question she 
had no voice to utter. 

“Forgive me if I intrude upon you,” I began, hesitatingly, “I 
fancied somehow I should find you here, and I have something to 
ask of you.” 

“Tt is little I can do for any one,” she said, slowly; “ still, if it is 
anything in my power is 

“Tt is only to tell me where you are staying,” I continued. “I 
am so sorry I omitted to ask you on Saturday.” 

“IT must keep my word,” she rejoined, with downcast eyes; “ but 
I own I would rather not tell you. What end would it serve? 
Neither Laurence nor I desire a reconciliation ; so if that is what you 
have in your mind, pray dismiss it.” 

“T am not sure if I wish it or not,” I said, frankly ; “but I can 
see you have had losses, and I am sure you need a friend. I knew 
your parents were dead—I saw it in the papers ; but I believed they 
had provided for you. However, I will not press you to confide in 
me against your will. May I give you my card? Then if at any 
time I can be of use, you will know where to find me.” 

“‘ That is kind,” she said gratefully. “ I cannot give you my address, 
Mr. Hutton, but I will tell you I am to be heard of at the Nurses’ 
Institute in Bower Street. I am a nursing-sister now, but only wear 
a uniform when I am on duty.” 

** A nursing-sister,” I repeated in some bewilderment. “I fancied, 
from that portfolio of yours, that you 

‘Had become an artist,” she added. “Oh, no, I have not the 
talent for that. But I do make a little by selling my sketches 
sometimes.” 

“And is that necessary ?” I could not help saying. 

“It is, unfortunately. As you know, I did have an income of my 
own, but it was all in Argentine Bonds, so 
“Tsee. Still, hospital nursing——” 

“Ts the last thing you would have expected Effie Harrington to 
take to,” she interposed. ‘I should have said the same thing once. 
But please go now. The rooms are filling, and I do not wish to 
be seen.” 

*‘ And there is nothing you will let me do for you?” I said as I 
rose at her request and prepared to depart. 

“* Nothing—except not to tell anyone you have seen me. Stay— 
there is one trifling thing. Can you get me a photograph of my 
little girl? Only don’t apply to Laurence for it, please. It is the 
only favour I have ever asked of him, and he would not grant it.” 

I had one among my papers, I knew, so I promised to send it to 
her, and went away. It seemed cruel of Laurence to have denied 
the mother so slight a consolation, and not to condemn my friend 
unduly I had to remind myself that at the time of the separation 
Mrs. Harrington had been offered the custody of her child and had 
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declined it. Her decision had lowered her in her husband's eyes 
more than any other act of hers, and I could well understand the 
feeling that had prompted him to refuse her request. 

I despatched the photograph as soon as I reached home, and the 
same afternoon set out for Harrington’s house. Hampstead isa good 
way from St. John’s Wood, but I had so much to think over that the 
walk seemed unusually short. I was glad I had given no promise of 
secrecy, Laurence would certainly resent my interference in his 
private affairs, but that I must not mind. What was our old friend- 
ship worth if it could not survive a few angry words. Poor Effie; 
nothing I could say would induce him to forgive her, but it might 
make him send her something to enable her to dress like a lady. 
Only—for she was of a proud nature—it was as likely as not she would 
not take it, in which case I should have done more harm than good. 
The husband’s love for his young wife would never spring to life again, 
unless he could see, as I had seen, her eyes overflowing with motherly 
tenderness. And how was I to bring that about ? 

As it proved I had plenty of time to consider the question, for 
Laurence was away from home. Harrington had gone to the Tyrol. 

It was not till late in October that I found myself once more on 
my way to his studio. Daylight fades early at that season, but I 
might have gone on painting for another hour, had I not been in such 
a fever of impatience. Laurence Harrington’s house stood close to 
the Heath—a large and very pretty villa, but especially picturesque 
in spring and early summer, when a tangle of clematis and jessamine 
covered the walls, and the garden was a mass of flowering trees and 
shrubs. 

The master was out when I arrived, but would be in shortly I was 
told, so I decided to await his coming. Contrary to the usual custom 
the studio was locked, and the man-servant showed me into a room 
on the other side of the hall—the morning-room he called it. Chérie’s 
toys lay thick on the pianoforte. Her father’s pipe and half open 
tobacco-pouch reposed on a sofa, once covered with blue satin, but 
now sadly dingy and frayed at the corners. A tea-tray lay among the 
papers on a writing-table, and the mantelshelf was lined with books 
whose titles were almost concealed by a thick layer of dust. Truly a 
woman’s hand was needed here. 

I had been waiting about ten minutes when my friend turned in 
at the gate. Immediately his little girl darted from some corner of 
the house and, without even a hat on her head, ran out to meet him. 
They entered the room together. 

“What possessed them to show you into this den?” Laurence 
said in a tone of annoyance as we shook hands. “Oh, the studio 
was locked, was it? Yes, I generally shoot the bolt now when I 
go out. Chérie has taken to art of late, and the results are disas- 
trous.” Then turning to the child, he kissed her fondly, saying: 
“Run away, darling, and get your face washed. Uncle Hutton 
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doesn’t like little girls with dirty faces. Why cannot they keep the 
child fit to be seen?” 

Chérie, however, lingered to bestow a kiss on me before she 
retreated. All Laurence’s artist friends were her “ uncles.” 

“She grows tall,” I said as she disappeared up the staircase. 
“ How old is she now, Laurence? Six, is it? Why, you will have 
to send her to school before long.” 

“So they tell me,” he rejoined grimly. ‘‘ Yes—send her to school 
to be made into a regulation young lady with a taste for society,” he 
added below his breath. ‘I spoil her, her aunt says. Hutton what 
an artificial world we live in.” 

“Truly,” said I. “But I spoke in jest, Laurence. Keep the 
little flower as she is as long as you can. Let her be Chérie, or 
whatever you please to call her. But not Miss Effie Harrington for 
many a long day.” 

A shadow passed over his face at the sound of his wife’s name. 

“Effie Harrington,” he repeated dreamily. ‘“ Yes, you are right 
there,” and then he relapsed into silence. 

I had set him thinking of the child’s mother, which was a point 
gained, and I must follow it up. The sooner the better, too, as 
little Chérie might come back at any moment. 

He carried me across to the studio presently, and began to get 
out the sketches he had taken during his continental tour. But I 
had not come to talk of art, I told him. I had something of im- 
portance to say. So he sat down at my request and prepared to listen. 

I confess we had a bad quarter of an hour. Laurence was 
touched, but he was bitterly angry all the same. And most unrea- 
sonably so, for while he fell foul of me for meddling in his concerns, 
he blew me up right and left for not having told him sooner. 

“The delay was no fault of mine,” I rejoined, determined not to 
lose my temper whatever he might say. ‘‘ You must see it was not 
a matter I could write about. You will do something for the poor 
wife, will you not?” 

“I shall communicate with her solicitor,” he replied cynically. 
“That is how husbands and wives go to work in the nineteenth 
century. Not that it will be of the slightest use. Mrs. Harrington 
is as proud as Lucifer—she will accept no aid from me.” 

“Offered in such a spirit, probably not,” I ventured to say. “ But 
why not see her?” 

He shook his head. 

“Her solicitor, if she has one, can easily make her think he has 
recovered something of her lost fortune,” I suggested. ‘She has no 
head for business, I imagine. I would offer to take a message to 
her but she begged me not to tell any one I had seen her, so I 
hardly like to do that.” 

“Well, you took long enough about it,” he retorted brusquely. 
“When will people learn to mind their own business, I wonder?” 
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There was nothing for it after that but to retreat, unless I meant 
to quarrel with him. So rising hastily, I took my hat and left the 
house. 

The next time I saw Laurence Harrington was at a soirée at South 
Kensington at Lady Milrose’s. Lady Milrose, by the way, was a 
cousin of his wife’s. When I left, he followed me out and offered 
me a lift in his hansom. He was in the habit of doing this when 
we met, for St. John’s Wood was on the way to Hampstead. Still I 
had hardly expected him to do it this evening. 

To my surprise he began at once to speak of his wife. As we had 
both predicted, Mrs. Harrington had declined all offers of assistance. 

“T don’t know if Smith, her lawyer, mismanaged the matter,” he 
said ruefully ; “‘ but he has contrived to set her back up, and she won’t 
take a farthing from me. I can only suppose she is offended because 
I made no inquiry into her circumstances, when Argentines first went 
wrong. But why should I have done that? Iam not her trustee, 
and for all I knew her money had been re-invested. Old Calcott 
was a fool to put all his eggs into such a basket.” 

To which I agreed. It is easy to be wise after the event. 

“IT wonder how she gets along,” he went on meditatively. “ Her 
lawyer doesn’t know. You said something the other night about her 
selling her sketches, but she can never make a living out of that.” 

Finding that it was unnecessary to furnish him with her address, I 
had said nothing about her being a nurse, and fearing to distress him 
further, I made no mention of it now. At the door of my house the 
cab stopped. He wrung my hand at parting, with the words: 

“Thank you for coming with me to-night, Hutton. It is more 
than I deserve, but you are not the man to throw a fellow over 
because he has a sore, angry heart.” 


II. 


It may have been a month later that one morning, while I was busy 
over my picture for next year’s exhibition, a telegram was brought 
to me. 


“ Master is ill, Can you come over, for I don’t know what to do. 
“ KENT.” 
There was no address, but the message had been handed in at 
High Street Hampstead, and it occurred to me Kent might be the 
name of Harrington’s housekeeper. He must be seriously ill for the 
woman to send for me in this way, so I hastily threw a cloth over my 
picture and prepared to obey the summons. 
Mrs. Kent must have been looking out for me, for she opened the 
door before I rang. 
U2 
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“You had better not come in, Mr. Hutton,” she said, closing the 
door behind her. “I can speak to you just as well in the garden.” 

“ Nonsense,” said I. “Iam no more afraid of infection than you 
are. What is it?” 

“Scarlet fever,” she said excitedly. ‘Master has been ailing for 
some days, and this morning he seemed so much worse, that I sent 
for Dr. Wickham on my own responsibility. Scarlet fever, he says it 
is, and it is my belief the child has it and her nurse too. They are 
both as queer as can be.” 

I gave a low whistle. This was bad news. 

“The cook has taken herself off in a panic,” Mrs. Kent went on, 
“and as you know, sir, Mrs. Fuller is in Egypt. I hope you will 
excuse my sending to you, but all master’s friends hereabouts are 
married men with families of their own. None of them would come 
near him.” 

I told her she had done quite right, and then went upstairs to look 
at the invalids. Chérie was certainly unlike herself. She was fretful 
and her eyes had a glistening stare in them that altered their expression 
strangely. Her head ached and her throat was painful. Her nurse 
seemed in much the same condition. Laurence was as nearly as 
possible delirious. He knew me, but I could not consult with him, 
for his speech was confused and incoherent. 

Dr. Wickham was to look in again about twelve, so I went into 
the studio to wait for him. He was much disconcerted when told 
Laurence’s sister was in Egypt, for he had counted on her to take the 
direction of affairs. 

“Well, the first thing to do is to pack the nursemaid off to a 
hospital,” he said, with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘I will see to that. 
I should send the whole of the patients there, if I had my own way, 
but Mr. Harrington won’t hear of it. His man-servant will attend to 
him, he says—with Mrs. Kent’s help. He will have no strangers 
about him. But we must get a nurse for the little girl Unfortunately 
I have none on my list disengaged.” 

“If you will write out the names of the nursing institutions,” I 
rejoined, “I will go the round and try to find somebody. In any 
case I will come back here, and if I bring no one, then I will help 
Wilmot to look after his master, and that will leave the housekeeper 
free.” 

The doctor scribbled a few words on a piece of paper, and I went 
off on my quest. No nurse, however, was to be had at the first 
three places I went to. The fourth institution on the list was the 
one to which Mrs. Harrington had said she belonged. I pressed my 
hand over my eyes and thought deeply. Yes, I would risk it. It 
was the mother’s place to tend her child, and she should have the 
chance of doing her duty. If she were disengaged, that is. But I 
fear I did not consider that contingency. 

I asked for Sister Winifred, which was the name Chérie’s mother 
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went by, and, after some little delay, the matron sent her to me. I 
laid the ‘case before her rather too abruptly, I fear, for the poor girl’s 
cheeks grew white and she trembled violently. 

* Certainly I will go,” she said as soon as she could command her 
voice. “I am very thankful to you for thinking of me. But will my 
-—will Mr. Harrington permit it?” 

“He is too ill to decide such a question,” I replied. ‘Come, 
anyhow, for a few days. He need not know you are in the house. 
And if anything goes wrong e 

Her varying colour warned me not to pursue that argument. A 
very few minutes sufficed for her preparations, and we were soon on 
the way to Hampstead. 

Mrs. Kent did not recognise Sister Winifred, and led her up to 
Chérie’s room without remark. But little more than an hour later, 
the old woman came to me with a scared face. 

“What have you done, Mr. Hutton?” she said in great excitement. 
“You might have knocked me down with a feather when I saw it was 
Mrs. Harrington. Wilmot knew her directly, he says, but I never did 
till I saw her kiss the child and set a-crying over it. Did you know 
she was a nurse, sir?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I knew it. But I only brought her here because 
I couldn’t get another. She has the right to be here, remember.” 

“So she has,” Mrs. Kent assented doubtfully. ‘But what has 
brought her to this, Mr. Hutton? When she went away she was all 
for dress, fashion and gaiety. She couldn’t abide the dull life the 
master made her lead, she used to say. Well, she does not seem to 
have improved on it much. But what about the master, Mr. Hutton ? 
That is what I want to know.” 

For the present there was no need to think of that. Laurence 
was, if anything, worse than when I had seen him earlier in the day, 
and took no heed of what was passing around him. I did not regret 
what I had done. The worse he grew, the more reason for his wife 
to be at hand; and Dr. Wickham’s opinion of his condition was not 
reassuring. 

Chérie’s case, I was glad to find, presented no bad symptoms. She 
was up and about before her father had recovered his senses or was 
even out of danger. We would have sent her to the seaside with 
Sister Winifred; but, while Laurence’s life hung on a thread, this 
could not be thought of. We had to get a nurse for him after all, 
for Wilmot, willing as he was, could not sit up every night, and 
Mrs. Kent had the cares of the household on her hands. 

Sister Winifred never went into the sick man’s room when the 
nurse was there, but when that good woman went out for her daily 
walk, she would glide in, eager to do for him any little service he 
might require. The invalid did not know her, they all said, but I 
was of a different opinion. 

“ Hutton,” he said to me one afternoon when I was sitting beside 
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his bed—I used to run in pretty nearly every day—“ what havoc 
illness plays with a man’s nerves. I have the strangest fancies now. 
The other evening I could have sworn Effie was in the room. I 
saw her little hand—you must remember how delicately formed it 
was—and it bore an opal ring I had given her when we were first 
engaged. And her voice is always in my ears. Last night, too, 
some one was playing softly on the piano downstairs. Chérie says 
it was Sister Winifred, her nurse. She was picking out something 
Effie used to play. A stupid, little, schoolgirl thing called ‘ Love’s 
Last Hours’; but I used to iike it. That set me dreaming of her, 
I suppose. I’d tell Wickham of these fancies if they concerned any 
one else; but, as it is, you are the only one I can talk to. I must 
get awayas soon asI can. That is the only thing to clear my brain.” 

And again: 

*‘ Chérie’s voice makes me shiver now. It is growing so much like 
her mother’s—have you noticed it? And she has just her way of 
speaking, too. Where can she have got it from?” 

And later: 

“The child should go to the sea—Wickham says so. But I cannot 
bear to part with her—she is all I have. And I cannot spare the 
housekeeper just yet. Truly I am most awkwardly placed.” 

Then he went on to ask if Sister Winifred were a responsible 
person who could be trusted to take the child out of town. Chérie 
seemed fond of her—could he see her and make arrangements ? 

I promised to ask the doctor, whom I knew very well would forbid 
the interview. But the request was distinctly embarrassing. 

Of course I reported to Mrs. Harrington what had passed, and, as 
I had feared, she said she must leave the house. She would have 
been only too glad to have taken the child to Bournemouth or any- 
where, but the risk was too great. Mr. Harrington must never know 
of her presence in the house. 

Now, considering that Mrs. Kent, Dr. Wickham, and Wilmot were 
all aware of it, it was almost a foregone conclusion that Laurence 
would learn the fact some day, and then what an explosion we should 
have. But he was not in a state to hear of it now, and I had to let 
matters take their course. 

The housekeeper then set to work to procure a maid for Chérie, but 
this proved to be rather a difficult matter. Once we thought she had 
succeeded, when suddenly the woman in question announced that she 
could not enter the house till it had been thoroughly disinfected, and 
as Laurence had not as yet left his bed, nothing of the kind could be 
attempted. 

But when a few days later, he began to move about his room, Mrs. 
Harrington took fright, and declared she could stay no longer. Mrs. 
Kent, she urged, had less on her hands now, and she must see to the 
child. ‘The old housekeeper agreed to this, and Sister Winifred’s 
departure was fixed for the following day, 
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But we had reckoned without Chérie. The child had madea great 
outcry when told her nurse was to leave her, but the evil day had 
been put off so often, she had ceased to believe in it. The sight of a 
cab at the door and Sister Winifred’s box being lifted on to it, warned 
her it had come at last, and she clung passionately to her mother’s 
dress, sobbing fit to break her heart. Poor Effie had been struggling 
all the morning to preserve her control, but the sight of her child’s 
grief unnerved her, and she too wept bitterly. 

I was not present at the scene. I had bade her good-bye an hour 
before and had taken up my station in Laurence’s room in order to 
keep him in conversation, and thus prevent him from finding out that 
anything unusual was going on. But my thoughts would turn to the 
parting between the mother and her child, so my flow of talk was 
intermittent. During a brief interval of silence, Chérie’s sobs became 
distinctly audible, and her father, doubly anxious since his illness 
about the well-being of his darling, called my attention to the sound. 

**What makes Chérie cry so?” he asked more than once. “It goes 
to my heart to hear her. Ring the bell, Hutton, there’s a good fellow, 
and tell Wilmot to fetch her here.” 

“She is coming, sir,” was Wilmot’s reply. But Chérie did not 
come, and her wail continued. 

“She is in pain. What can have happened to her?” the father 
went on excitedly. “Bring her to me yourself, Hutton. Wilmot 
cannot have given my message.” 

“Ves,” I said hesitatingly, “I will go directly.” But my slow 
movements annoyed him. He rose with difficulty—his weakness 
hampered him the more now he was excited—crossed the room, and 
gained the door. I took his arm and tried to lead him back to his 
chair, but he shook me off. 

“Don’t hinder me,” he cried angrily, though he was clinging to me 
all the time. ‘I must see what is wrong. You are all keeping 
something from me. I will go!” 

And he did go—though how he got across the landing I hardly 
know. When he threw open the nursery-door, Mrs. Harrington was 
to be seen sitting in a corner of the sofa; Chérie, nearly exhausted 
with crying, kneeling on her lap, her arms tightly clasped about her 
mother’s neck. Effie was calm, but very pale. She was kissing the 
child and trying to soothe her. She did not hear the turning of the 
door-handle and was unaware of our presence. 

Laurence knew her directly and stood staring at her as on a vision 
from another world. The girl looked very sweet and gentle in her 
nurse’s uniform, about which there was no evidence of poverty such 
as had struck me so painfully on our first interview. The comfort of 
her child’s presence had softened her, and sorrow had lent a tender 
expression to her face it had lacked in former years. Would the 
change exert its influence on Laurence Harrington’s heart? I could 
not tell. 
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“ Effie!” broke from his lips, but he could get no further. His 
wasted cheek lost all vestige of colour, and without the support of my 
arm, in his weak state, he would have fallen to the ground. 

Chérie thought he was calling to her; he gave her her real name 
now and then. She clambered down and ran to him with a glad cry. 
Her father was her resource in all her childish difficulties. 

‘Papa, papa,” she pleaded. ‘Sister Winny is going away, and she 
says she never, never will come back any more. Oh, don’t let her go. 
I want her. I won’t have anyone else. Make Sister Winny stay 
always.” 

Effie hid her face in the sofa-cushion; she dared not meet her 
husband’s eyes. Chérie tried to drag her father towards the couch. 
I was forced to help Laurence across the room, though I would have 
given anything to get away. 

** Papa, make her stay,” the child reiterated. ‘‘ You must not let 
her go.” 

“ Will you stay, Effie?” Laurence murmured in a tone strangely 
soft and gentle. ‘We must not let our child suffer for our sins. 
And oh, my dear, I want you. I am very lonely.” 

Effie made no answer. Chérie looked on, her face full of 
wondering awe. ‘The sight of tears in her father’s eyes was new 
to her, 

Laurence tried to take his wife’s hand, but she drew it back 
timidly, and for the first time raised her eyes to her husband’s face. 

“IT dare not,” she said in a broken voice. “Do not ask me. 
Laurence, I have brought you misery enough. I must bring you no 
more. I think—I hope—I am no longer the selfish, heartless girl 
who knew not how to value the love you lavished on her, but I 
cannot trust myself. You had better let me go—for your own sake.” 

“T will not,” he rejoined, drawing nearer to her, but still holding 
me fast. ‘‘ Effie—come to me. My wife—those old days are past 
and gone. Let them be forgotten as fully as they are forgiven.” 

Then, to my unspeakable relief, he let go my hand, and sinking on 
a seat beside his wife clasped her in his arms. In a moment I had 
quitted the room, but it was with a glad, grateful heart, for I knew 
now those two were reconciled. 

You would have to go far and wide to find a happier home than 
theirs is now, and I take a little credit to myself for the tact with 
which it was brought about. C. N. CARVALHO. 
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THE COLIBRIS REVENGE, 


SULLENLY the stroke of midnight 
Struggles thro’ the murky air, 

While the gas-lights of the city, 
With a rayless, lurid glare, 

Fling on slushy pool and pavement 
Streaks of red that glow like blood ; 

Square and street are nigh deserted, 
For that ruthless, icy tlood 

Down from sky and roof and steeple 
Ever pours and drips—and dripping, 

Sweeps like scourge and drives the people, 
Feet and hands and features nipping, 

All before it with its thud. 


In her warm luxurious chamber, 
By pink perfumed tapers’ light, 
With her golden hair dishevelled, 
Wrapped in robe of cashmere white, 
Lies a lady fair reposing 
On her couch of Persian blue ; 
Frail her form, and soft and lovely 
Is her rose-leaf cheek to view— 
With her dark eyes fixed before her, 
There she lies, all idly thinking 
Of the many who adore her— 
Past to Future deftly linking 
In a web of Iris hue. 


She her Abigail has banished, 
For she loves to muse alone ; 
And her costly evening toilette 
On a settee near has thrown— 
Flowing robe, and gemmed all over 
With bright humming birds, whose crest 
Gleams with sheen of Eastern jewels, 
While there nestles on the breast, 
In a blaze of golden glory, 
Bird of Paradise whose pinions 
Bear one back to childhood’s story 
Of the Princes, Fays, and Minions, 
Of sweet Araby the Blest. 


All at once a deadly faintness 
Seizes on her, and the ray 
Of the rosy waxen taper 
’Gins to pale and fade away— 
While a strange mysterious flutter 
Thro’ the silent room is heard— 
Near and nearer—surging round her 
Like the wing of vengeful bird. 
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And thro’ ever deep’ning glooming, 
Like to baleful meteors flashing, 

Clouds of Colibri rise looming, 
Circling, soaring, whirling, dashing— 

Captives freed by vengeance stirred. 


And they multiply by thousands 
In the ever dimming light, 
Round her burning head and temples 
Winging weird and frantic flight, 
Till her brain itself is reeling— 
Till a cold and clammy dew 
Pearls upon each limb and feature. 
Then the bird of golden hue, 
With his pinions wide extended, 
Plumage ruffled, head erected, 
Menace with each movement blended, 
Suddenly, all unsuspected, 
On the lady’s bosom flew— 


And in shrill and piercing accents 
To her failing ear shrieked forth— 

“O ye heartless, wholesale butchers 
Of the cold and dreary north, 

Do you think that God created 
Earth and ocean, air and sky, 

Golden sunshine, fruit and flower, 
But for Ye? Fie on ye, fie! 

Thus to capture and to slaughter 
Us His creatures!” Then in chorus 

Cried the Colibri: “Thou daughter, 
Vain and heartless, here before us 

By thy victims’ beaks must die.” 


* . * * * 


The three doctors who were summoned 
Spent much learning, Latin, breath, 
But by no means could agree on 
What had caused the lady’s death. 
All were loud in declamation 
Bristling o’er with words of art; 
One cried: “Cerebral congestion,” 
While a second answered: “ Heart!” 
But enough. Those guileless creatures~ 
Birds, not doctors—immolated 
To the cult of human features 
Call for vengeance. Would that had it 
Ev’ry bird that feels man’s smart! 


A. BERESFORD. 
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ARAGON THE FAIR. 


By Cuarves W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AutHor or “In Lotus 
LAND,” “LETTERS FROM MAjorCa,” ETC., ETC. 


ENCEFORTH, we have said, the word 
Lerida would for us be full of mean- 
ing. The days of chivalry and devotion 
were not over: never could be over as long 
as there are Alphonses or Nerissas in the 
world. As we went back to the hotel in 
the evening light, the whole town seemed 
full of romance. One by one the outlines 
faded and died out, and when we entered 
the fonda, the stars were 
beginning to shine. 
The night porter was 
standing in the door- 
way, though his reign 
had not yet begun. He 
made us a low bow. 
“Senor,” he said, 
‘allow me to thank you 
for not complaining of 
me this morning to the 
padrone. I am still full 
of remorse for having 
locked you out last 
night, but it is seldom 
that any of our visitors 
trouble the dark streets 
of Lerida at midnight. 
Most of our guests are 
commercial _ travellers, 
who are generally glad 
to get to bed early.” 
We once more as- 
sured the worthy man 
of our good will, and 
ZARAGOZA. passed up the shabby 
old staircase. At the 
top we came into contact with the Gorgon striding along with bare 
arms and flourishing a rolling-pin. She looked the picture of fiery 
indignation and we wondered what had gone wrong, 
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After some difficulty we managed to gather that the waiter, in spite 
of her want of beauty, in spite of her being an appropriated blessing, 
had offered her a chaste salute. In return for the affront the rolling- 
pin—it was a washing pin, by the way—had come into severe contact 
with his skull, which fortunately for him was a hard one. Since then 
the Gorgon had been marching up and down with threatening 
weapon and flashing eyes, mouthing voiceless words. 

As soon as she caught sight of H. C., however, her gall turned to 
sweetness ; she marshalled him to our rooms, threw wide the door 
and beamed on him with one of her most cavernous smiles, That 
a poetical salute from him would have been very differently received 
was evident. 

It was our last night in Lerida. The landlord still attended us at 
dinner, for the waiter was nursing his wounds in the kitchen. A 
violent headache had come on, and he was vowing vengeance against 
the Gorgon, declaring that she had imagined the whole thing. 

** But for the servants,” said our host, “ my life would be happy. 
If they keep the peace with me they are disputing amongst them- 
selves. The last waiter and chambermaid I had, after quarrelling 
like cat and dog for six months, suddenly went off one day together, 
and we never heard of them again. It was a Sunday and madame 
and I had gone off with some friends by train to Sarifena: a long 
day’s excursion, for we were going to the Monastery of Sigena, near 
Villanueva. Has the sefor visited the famous monastery ?” 

We confessed we had not done so. 

“It is to be regretted,” returned the landlord, as he busily changed 
the plates and poured out the wine. “The monastery is the most 
interesting in our neighbourhood ; and people come from far and wide 
to see it. In situation it is most romantic, standing near a lovely 
stream full of fine fish, The nuns, however, don’t fish—the very 
thought would be sacrilege. They are devout ladies, some of them 
very handsome—a pity so much beauty should be wasted. They 
are of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, which I have heard 
dates as far back as the twelfth century—but I am not learned in 
those matters. I have seen the nuns at mass in their chapel and 
they looked like a vision of angels. But I was saying. We had left 
the hotel in charge of the waiter and chambermaid. As it happened 
there were no guests staying here. When we came home at night, 
we found the place locked up and empty. Both servants had flown, 
and to add insult to injury had taken the keys with them. Fortu- 
nately the glass doors in this very dining-room had been left open, and 
by means of a ladder and climbing over walls at the risk of one’s life, 
I managed to get in, took my duplicate keys out of my desk, and 
admitted madame. It caused quite a commotion.” 

** And had the enterprising pair taken nothing but the keys ?” we 
asked. “Was your gold plate quite safe, and madame’s diamonds?” 

“The sefior is pleased to joke,” laughed the landlord, ‘“ My gold 
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plate is all pewter, and madame’s jewelry is all false, excepting her 
wedding-ring, and the few things she happened to have on that day. 
No; they had taken nothing. But they had made a first-rate meal, 
and had tapped and emptied three bottles of my very best Chambhertin 
1868 vintage, and consumed half a bottle of Chartreuse.” 

** But you have no proof that they went off together,” we suggested. 
“Tt may be that murder was committed. The dead body of the 
chambermaid all this time may be crumbling to dust and ashes in 
some hole or corner of your cellar. Have you a cellar, or any other 
place in which a murdered body might be concealed ?” 

Our host turned pale and began to shiver. 

“Santa Maria!” he cried. ‘The idea never occurred to me, but 
I shouldn’t wonder if you are right. It would explain a good deal 
that has remained a mystery. We have a deep well out in the yard; 
so deep that we do not know the bottom, which is supposed to 
communicate with the river. The man might easily have murdered 
the woman and thrown her down. And we drink the water!” 

“That is hardly the solution that suggests itself,” we returned. 
** After drinking your three bottles of Chambertin and your half-bottle 
of Chartreuse, depend upon it their heads began to go round; they 
felt that the world was coming to an end and determined to be 
beforehand with it. Depend upon it, they do¢4 threw themselves down 
the well—and there you will find theirskeletons. You had better have 
it dragged and give them decent burial, or you will certainly be seeing 
ghosts in the house.” 

By this time the landlord was trembling with horror; his eyes, 
grown large and round, would almost have matched the Gorgon’s. 
He was no longer in a fit state to pour out any more wine or change 
any more plates. 

“ And we drink the water,” he murmured half a dozen times over. 
“We drink the water. This accounts for my queer symptoms. But, 
after all, the bodies cannot be there. They must have communicated 
with the river, and so floated out to sea. I daresay they will some 
day turn up in the Panama Canal, or on the shores of New Zealand. 
Seiior, I am quite certain this is the true state of the case. I never 
could understand why those two should go off together. They were 
always quarrelling, and seemed to hate each other like poison, and I 
daresay they even disputed as to which should go first down the well. 
But when all’s said and done, it is three years ago, and they will never 
come back to trouble me.” 

“Not even as ghosts?” we suggested. 

He shivered. 

“T never saw a ghost,” he said; “but I suppose there are such 
things. I shouldn’t care to see one. Nevertheless I will have the 
well dragged—quietly, not to raise a scandal. I can pretend to have 
dropped in a diamond ring belonging toa client. If the skeletons 
turn up we must hush up the matter as well as we can, and so dispose 
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of the ghosts. They would never walk after decent burial. Ah, 
sefior, what a tragedy your suggestions have opened up! And all 
the time I was accusing the wretched pair of I know not what!” 

Fortunately for us this conversation took place towards the end of 
dinner or we should have fared badly. We left the landlord in his 
dining-room. He had dropped into a chair and was gazing on 
vacancy, evidently in deep thought as to how he could have the well 
dragged without creating a scandal to the detriment of his hotel. 

We went out into the quiet night, making sure that the night-porter 
was on duty and would keep there. ‘The streets were as dark, as 
quiet, as ill-lighted as ever, and we took care to avoid Pandemonium. 
The market-place, so full and lively this morning, was now empty and 
silent. From the café already alluded to streams of light and strains 
of music were flowing. We turned in out of curiosity. Half a 
dozen musicians at the further end were creating an unearthly 
discord: shrieking and wailing instruments which set one’s teeth on 
edge and went down one’s back like cold water. The room was 
fairly full, the atmosphere heavy with smoke: such smoke as only the 
Catalonians know how to produce. 

Our entrance created quite a sensation. We were recognised as 
English, and the English who visit Lerida are few and far between. 
Was our presence friendly or the opposite? Their glances plainly 
asked the question. Then one in military uniform came up, and 
with a military salute, ventured to sit down near us. We thought it 
a singular proceeding, but decided to take it in good part. He proved 
to be a captain of the regiment stationed at Lerida and a really 
friendly and polite man. 

“TI perceive, sirs, that you are strangers,” he said. ‘Can I be of 
any service to you in a place where I am very much at home?” 

To which we replied that our stay was drawing to a close, and 
we had probably seen the best of the town. “There is nothing 
you can do for us,” we continued, “though we are grateful for your 
good intentions. But if you would induce those in authority to 
grant their passes into the fortress with less circumlocution and 
cross-questioning, you would confer a favour upon any who may 
come after us,” 

“It is a senseless restriction,” replied our new friend, “and we all 
feel it so; but until some disappointed visitor of consequence appeals 
to the Queen or the Madrid Government, the thing will go on. 
There is absolutely no reason why all the world should not be 
admitted.” 

At this moment the musicians finished up with a crash. The 
sound was horrible. H.C. made an excruciating grimace, and our 
captain shook with laughter. 

“Do you call that music ?” we asked. 

“JZ do not,” he returned, “because I have spent much time in 
Paris where barbaric music would not be tolerated. But these frantic 
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discords jist please the people of Lerida, who have not been educated 
to anything higher. It is over for the night, and now everybody will 
depart. They have drunk their coffee or wine or spirit; they have 
sat a whole evening in a clouded, heated atmosphere, they have 
listened enraptured to the barbaric strains which have set you 
quivering, and they are all going home feeling that if this or Paradise 
were offered to them, they would not hesitate to reject Paradise. 
This is their life.” 

We got up to depart also. 

““T am sorry that I can be of no use to you,” said our polite 
captain; “but if you are leaving Lerida to-morrow, time certainly 
runs short. I can, however, give you my card, and place myself and 
all I have at your disposal. If ever you visit Lerida again, and I am 
quartered here, I hope you will find me out. I will at least promise 
you a pass into the fortress without circumlocution ; and there are a 
few things you would not be likely to see without the open sesame of 
one of ourselves.” 

Upon which he shook hands cordially, gave us a military salute, 
wrapped “his martial cloak about him,” and passed out into the 
night. 

We listened to his quick receding footsteps and then turned 
away. ‘The silence was only broken by the distant cry of a watch- 
man proclaiming the hour and the weather. ‘II sereno” as we called 
the old “ guardians of the darkness,” in Majorca, where many a time 
we wandered with them in the dead of night amidst the old palaces 
and watched them light up the wonderful old Moorish remains with 
their swinging lanterns. 

It was a very dark night, though the stars flashed overhead with 
intense brilliancy. We found ourselves on the empty market-place, 
where trees whispered together. In the morning when fruit and 
flowers and a hundred stalls and a crowd of noisy people called for 
all one’s attention, the whispering trees were neglected. Now it was 
their hour, and they told each other their mighty secrets, and one felt 
that they were much wiser and grander and more dignified than 
mankind—“ man, vain man, dressed in a little brief authority.” We 
stood and listened, but they talked in an unknown tongue. Almost 
as mysterious and full of meaning seemed the outlines of the gabled 
houses on the hill slopes crowned by that splendid semi-religious 
fortress with the tall tower cleaving the sky. 

From this in days gone by the bells had rung the people to church 
and hastened the steps and shortened the breath of many a fat old 
canon who purple and panting crept into his place before the altar 
after service had begun. But those days are over. For nearly two 
hundred years the bells have been silent. The sober cassock of the 
priest no longer haunts the precincts. Sentries with gun and 
bayonet now rule, and signs and symbols of warfare fill up the ancient 
aisles and desecrate the sacred pavement. 
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As we gazed upon the faint outlines in the darkness of night the 
gleam of a distant lantern coming up a narrow side street caught our 
eye. It was a watchman, and instinct told us it was none other than 
our Burgos Sereno. 

He waved his lantern more energetically than usual, as though 
expecting to find the inhabitants of Pandemonium lurking in secret 
corners. As he walked his staff struck the ground in “ measured 
moments,” keeping time with his footsteps. “It is twelve of the 
night,” he cried, “and the night is serene.” We gradually approached 
him, knowing well that we were in his mind. The rays suddenly 
flashed upon us, and the lantern had peace. 

“Senor,” he cried, “instinct told me you were still in Lerida. 
Midnight seems your hour for walking. In truth it is far better than 
midday, for the world is sleeping and we have the stars in the sky. 
I hope that wily porter does not mean to play you the same trick 
to-night. To-day fifty people have asked me if the town had been 
bombarded, declaring they expected to see the place in ruins. Have 
you seen his wife, seor? She is not the angel she looks - 

“ Are you not rather hard upon the angels?” we interrupted. 

*T don’t think I quite meant to put it that way,” returned II 
Sereno, with a laugh that seemed to come from great depths. 
“No, she does not look like an angel—and she is not one either. 
It is said that when her husband misbehaves she beats him with her 
washing-pin ; and it is also said that more than once she has held 
it over the landlord himself. It may be a fable, but when a woman 
has no voice she is bound to find some other way of venting her 
spleen. I don’t think the porter sleeps on a bed of roses, though he 
tries to make the best of his bargain.” 

“ How did you leave Burgos?” we asked, feeling that speculations 
on the porter’s domestic relations were unprofitable. 

‘Just the same as ever, sehor. ‘There was no change anywhere. 
The everlasting bells chime out the hours and the quarters, and the 
voices of half a dozen watchmen take up the tale. The hotel grows 
rather worse and more unpopular, if that be possible, and for want 
of a good inn the town is neglected. No one ever goes there a 
second time. In that respect one is better off in Lerida.” 

We were standing near the new Cathedral in the market-place, 
when suddenly we saw a quiet figure hurrying towards uz Even 
afar off we knew it well. It was our Boot-cleaner-in-Ordinary. 

At once we felt that something was wrong; the figure in spite of 
quick footsteps was tragic in its bearing. We went up to him. He 
grasped our hand and his face told its own tale. 

“Oh, sefior, the end has come, the end of a long life. Who 
would have thought it would be so sudden? My poor Nerissa! 
My life’s partner, and my life’s blessing! Two hours ago, the heart 
suddenly failed. The doctor gives her until the dawn. But she is 
quite ready and quite resigned. ‘Think what it will be, Alphonse,’ 
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she said to me just now. ‘To-morrow morning I shall see once 
more.’ Sefior, I am broken-hearted. And now that she is being 
taken from me, I feel that I have not prized her half enough.” 

“You have been her great joy and happiness on earth,” we 
returned: “and you have an eternity of happiness to look forward to. 
For you and for her life is only beginning. The end of a long and 
happy life is a matter for rejoicing not for sorrow.” 

We had no need to ask a reason for his presence there. He passed 
on to fulfil his mission. 

Presently a small door was opened and there issued forth in the 
stillness of the night an acolyte bearing a lighted lantern, followed 
by a priest carrying the Host. Alphonse had gone before, and we 
had felt that the greatest kindness was to let him return alone, 
unhindered. The small silent procession was full of mysterious 
pathos and solemnity. It told of a soul about to take its solitary 
and awful journey to the unknown and the unseen. Seldom, we felt, 
would extreme unction have been administered to a soul so pure as 
that of our little faerie-queen. Il Sereno went down on one knee 
as it passed us, and bared and bowed his head; and with arm out- 
stretched resting on his staff of office, he looked quite solemn and 
picturesque. 

‘**We must all come to it, senior,” he whispered. ‘“ But I often ask 
myself what consolation even extreme unction can bring to a badly 
spent life.” 

We watched the little procession cross the great square, their 
footsteps scarcely echoing. ‘The sacred hush and atmosphere that 
surrounds the dying seemed to go with them as they walked. Fitful 
gleams and shadows were thrown’ out by the lantern—they might 
have been shades of departed spirits. In the dark night, under the 
silent stars, and in that solemn moment, we seemed to have been 
brought into close contact with the unseen world. We felt deeply 
for Alphonse, who was passing through the great sorrow and trial of 
his life. His own silver cord would now loosen, and no doubt he 
too would quickly follow into the unseen. His wife would take with 
her all his hold upon life. 

After this solemn incident we could only make our way back to 
the fonda. Il Sereno accompanied us to its threshold. We walked 
down the avenue between the trees, that were still whispering their 
mighty secrets to each other. Now they seemed laden with immortal 
mysteries: their burden was of souls winging their flight to realms 
where no torment touches them. They seemed in communion with 
the stars overhead shining down with a serene benediction. 

Our portal to-night was open and the night porter was at his post, 
watching for his tardy visitors: wondering why they tarried. What 
to him was that tragedy that was passing at the other end of the 
town ? 

We inquired for Rose. She had put up her washing-pin, and 
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forgiven the erring waiter; the sun had not gone down upon her 
wrath. Had her spouse also forgiven the gay Lothario, or had they 
arranged for coffee and pistols ? 

The sefior was joking. Such manner of dealing was for gentle- 
folk. For his part, if he owed any one a mortal grudge he 
would avenge himself by the short Corsican way: a stab in the 
dark. A short reckoning and a long rest. But he had never 
quarrelled in his life; never owed any man a grudge. Life was too 
short ; he was too lazy. He thought it a good plan to let things 
take their course. If any one cared to embrace his wife, they were 
quite welcome to do so. He had no jealousy in his composition. 
She was now sleeping the sleep of the just: and for all he knew and 
for all he cared, her dreams were of gay Lotharios whom she was 
chastening with her washing-pin. 

We said farewell to Il Sereno, who lamented our departure on the 
morrow, and feared he might see us no more. 

This was more than probable. Lerida, for all its quaint streets, 
old-world nooks and splendid outlines was hardly a place to come 
to a second time. He moved away rather sadly, for he had his 
duty to perform, and the moments would not stand still. 

We watched him receding in the dark night ; a stalwart figure ; an 
honest man, with much that was good in him, though his lines were 
not cast in grooves where influences for good are strong. At the end 
of the avenue he called the hour and the night; then passed up out 
of sight into the market-place once more. There in due time would 
return that quiet, solemn procession of two; the acolyte bearing 
the lantern, the priest with his bent back and the weight of years 
upon him bearing the Host: their mission accomplished: the last 
rites administered; the pure soul perhaps already far on its long 
journey. 

The night passed on to dawn and daybreak and sunrise: a new 
day, a new world. Was Nerissa still lingering here, or, as she 
had said, had her sightless eyes opened to the world beyond? It 
was impossible to leave Lerida without ascertaining how it fared with 
this couple that we had found so interesting, so exceptional. Though 
it delayed us some hours, it must be done, the visit paid. 

We breakfasted, attended by the erring waiter, who looked pale 
and brooding and revengeful, as though he meditated drowning the 
Gorgon in her own soapsuds. Then, in the clear early morning, we 
went forth. 

The way was familiar by this time. We knew its every aspect : all 
the outlines were old friends. We passed up the avenue, and through 
the crowded market-place, where people laughed and talked and 
bought and sold, as if life were one long joke and would last for 
ever, and there was no such thing as death and decay. Down the 
long narrow street where we again saw the men pressing the grapes, 
and noted the stain of the rich red juice, and smelt the luscious 
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perfume of the muscatel. Onwards into a quiet side street and the 
quaint old house that now had upon it the dark grey shadow. 

We mounted the fine broad staircase with its carved oak balusters 
and panelled walls. There was not a sound to be heard. At such 
moments sympathy is quick to respond, and the awful messenger 
makes the weight of his errand realised. 

The door was slightly ajar. We pushed it gently open and entered, 
feeling ourselves in the presence of death. Peace had fallen upon 
the house. 

There in the quiet room was the vacant chair near the latticed 
window, where so recently we had seen that wonderful embodiment 
of beauty in age. It would never be seen again. Near the bed 
Alphonse was seated, holding the hand of his dead wife, his other 
hand up to his face. He looked the picture of sad despair. The 
aged form, so recently still full of life and vigour, was now bent and 
bowed under the weight of sorrow. 

As we entered he glanced up, and stronger than all the evident 
grief we were surprised to see an unmistakable look of resignation. 
Quietly placing the cold hand that never would move or clasp his 
own again, he rose and came towards us. 

“Oh, sefor, this is kind,” he said. ‘You come to me in my 
loneliness. It is all over. The sightless eyes are closed, the 
beautiful voice is still, I have often prayed that I might be the last 
to be taken. Heaven is merciful, and has answered me. As the 
dawn broke in the east her spirit went. She raised her hand as 
though pointing to some unseen vision. ‘ Alphonse,’ she said, ‘I 
am called. You will soon join me, beloved.’ Then a glory seemed 
to pass over her face, and she was gone. Sejor, come near, and look 
upon that beautiful face once more.” 

He approached the bed and with reverent hand drew down the 
sheet. 

We were almost startled by the beauty disclosed. The face seemed 
to have gone back to the days of its youth ; it might have been that 
of a young woman of surpassing loveliness. ‘The rapt expression 
the old man had spoken of was still there. It was impossible but 
that some divine vision had been seen at the last by those eyes closed 
to mortal things. It spoke of intense happiness, of a joy that was to 
be eternal. 

“ Alphonse,” we asked, “ how can you look upon that face, which 
has the divine image upon it and the divine glory, and be sad ?” 

“Senor,” he replied, “I have lost my all. I am very lonely. 
Yesterday I was rich; I knew not how rich; to-day I am poor and 
stricken. Yet I am resigned; and I am happy in the thought that in 
a few days—I verily believe in a few days—my body will rest with 
hers in one grave, and our spirits will be united in one bond in 
Paradise. I am not sad; only intensely lonely. Sefor, you gave 
her almost her very last pleasure. After you had left, she said that 
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for years our little room had not seemed so bright. You brought 
her a breath from her old world and she declared that she felt her 
youth renewed. Was it not the spirit telling her in advance how soon 
her youth should indeed return to her? Oh, Nerissa, my life’s joy, 
my best beloved, in what realms is your pure spirit now wandering ? 
Surely you need me to perfect your happiness ?” 

We stayed awhile with him, and before leaving found the forlorn 
attitude, the despairing droop had departed. As we said good-bye 
we quietly placed money in his hand. 

“To buy flowers,” we explained. ‘Place them gently in her 
coffin. The fairest flowers you can find. They will still be less fair 
than she.” 

“* Ah, sefior,” he returned, “ it is a long farewell. I shall look upon 
your face no more. But when I meet her again we will talk of you. 
And do not think that you leave me to utter solitude. I have many 
friends about me and though humble they are good. For my few 
remaining days I need have no thought, and I have no fear.” 

We departed. The little episode was over. But it would be ever 
associated in our mind with Lerida, wrapping the town in a peculiarly 
sacred atmosphere. It was another link in our Romance of Spain. 

The sun was still high in the heavens when our train steamed out 
of the station towards Zaragoza and the ancient kingdom of Aragon. 
Much of the journey lay through broad plains that had no specially 
redeeming feature about them. Even fertility seemed denied, for they 
were often destitute of trees and vegetation. Yet were they some- 
times covered with a lovely heather possessing a wonderful tone and 
beauty of its own. 

Most to be remembered in the journey was the sunset. ‘Towards 
evening as we approached Zaragoza, the sun dipped across the vast 
plains and went down in a blood-red ball. Immediately the sky was 
flushed with the most gorgeous colours, which melted into an after- 
glow that remained far into the night. 

In the midst of this splendid effect of sky we saw across the plains 
the wonderful towers and turrets and domes of Zaragoza rising like a 
celestial vision. As we neared, we thought it a dream-city: not 
perched on a gigantic rock like Fair Segovia, but on a gentle height 
of some 500 feet above the sea-level. 

The approach to the town is very striking. There is an abundant 
promise of good things, not, we are bound to confess, eventually 
carried out. Apparently it is of all the cities the most picturesque, 
with its splendid river running rapidly through the plain, spanned 
by its world-famed bridge; above which rise the beautiful and re- 
fined and eastern-looking outlines; but once inside the town the 
charm in great part disappears. It is to be worshipped at a distance. 

Our very first impression told us this, as we rumbled through the 
streets in the old omnibus and marked their modern aspect, the busy, 
commonplace bearing of the people. 
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We had expected a great deal of Zaragoza; hoped to find a city 
of great antiquity, with nothing but gabled houses and ancient 
outlines worthy the capital of the fair kingdom of Aragon. These 
we found the exception. Its antiquity is undoubted, but too much 
of the town has been hopelessly modernised and rebuilt. Still, the 
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exceptions are striking and when one’s first disappointment is over, 
there is much to repay a visit. 

The hotel was a large rambling building which might have existed 
for centuries: and as comfortable as most of the Spanish provincial 
inns. A perfect maze of passages bewildered one; and when the 
hotel guide piloted us to a far-off room to see a collection of 
antiquities (of modest merit) we felt it might have taken us hours to 
get back alone to our starting-point. 
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Zaragoza is large and flourishing; its prosperity is evident; its 
new streets are handsome and commonplace. Some of them are 
wide boulevards lined with trees, lighted with electric lamps, possess- 
ing “every new and modern improvement.” As you go through 
them you think of a small Paris. At night its cafés are brilliantly 
lighted, and rank as the finest in Spain. They are always crowded, 
and foolish parents bring their children and keep them in the glare 
and glitter until towards midnight, when they fall off their perches. 
Music of some sort is always going on; sometimes the harsh and 
barbarous discords and guttural howlings that the Spanish delight 
in: at others, civilised harmonies and trained voices that are really 
beautiful but less popular. 

Those who frequent these cafés are not socially of a high or 
attractive class. Many are rough country people who are evidently 
in Zaragoza as birds of passage. The roughest specimens of 
apparently unwashed waifs and strays that you can hardly look at 
without shrinking will take possession of a table, and at the very 
next table, almost touching elbows with them, will be a fashionable 
lady and gentleman dressed sufficiently to grace a royal wedding. 
The one in no way disconcerts the other, and they all treat each 
other on the basis of a very friendly sort of equality. The lowest 
of the people who have a few sous to spare in their pocket devote 
them to this their earthly paradise. They love the glare and glamour 
and warmth, it is the one green oasis in the desert of their every- 
day lives; all the working hours are gilded by the thought of the 
evening’s amusement. Many of them have dull, dark homes, in 
which they feel cribbed and cabined. Of the quiet pleasures of 
domestic life they know little. But they areall perfectly happy. One 
of the strongest characteristics of human nature is its adaptability to 
circumstances; the back fits itself to the burden; the inevitable is 
accepted with a good grace. People seldom die of a broken heart. 

In Zaragoza more than anywhere else, we saw this strange mixture 
of classes. We wondered that some of them were admitted; but 
they all behaved “like ladies and gentlemen ;” drinking their coffee 
and helping themselves to the detestable spirit with an air and a 
grace only they know how to put on. But it is not put on; it is 
born with them ; an inheritance from the past. 

It was not in all this, however, that the charm of Zaragoza 
consisted. These everyday commonplace sights and experiences 
have few attractions for those who seek to link themselves with the 
past in its ancient outlines and glorious buildings. The cafés were 
all very well as studies of human nature, but one very soon had 
enough of them. 

There was one long street especially old and interesting. On each 
side there were deep and massive arcades of a very early period, 
above which the houses rose in quaint and gabled outlines; many of 
the windows still possessing latticed panes which added so much to 
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their charm. To make the street more interesting, the market was 
held here. On both sides the road, in front of the arcades was a 
long succession of stalls, where everything relating to domestic life 
was sold. The fruit and flower and vegetable stalls were of course 
the most picturesque, full of fragrance and colouring. Luscious 
grapes and pomegranates were heaped side by side with a wealth of 
roses and orange blossoms and the still sweeter verbena. Many of 
the stall-holders wore costumes which harmonised admirably with 
the arcades and gabled roofs. The street was crowded with buyers 
and sellers and loungers, though few seemed alive to the picturesque 
element, in which we were absorbed. Many of the men were 
stalwart, strong and vigorous, dressed in the costume of the country ; 
knee-breeches and broad-brimmed hat; whilst broad blue and red 
silken sashes were tied round the waist. They seemed a hardy, 
active race, made for endurance. This scene had by far the most 
human interest of any that Zaragoza afforded us. As a picture of 
Old Spain, it would have made the fortune of an artist as we saw 
it that day in all the effect of sunlight and shadow, all the life and 
movement that seemed to positively rouse the arcades of the past 
into touch with the present. 

Near to this the wonderful leaning-tower stood until recently; a 
magnificent Moorish-looking clock-tower built about the year 1500. 
This was one of the glories of Zaragoza; but the inhabitants after 
subscribing a sum of money to prop it up, grew alarmed and 
subscribed another sum to pull it down. In reality it was perfectly 
safe and might have stood for centuries. 

But when all is said and done, it is in its side streets, many of 
them narrow and tortuous and gloomy, that the interest of Zaragoza 
chiefly lies. 

Many of the houses are ancient and enormous palaces, once 
inhabited by the old aristocracy of Aragon. They are so solidly 
built that they not only defy time, but almost the destructive hand 
of man. Some of them have wonderfully interesting facades: roofs 
with overhanging eaves, and Gothic windows guarded by wrought 
ironwork ; features that can never tire. 

Magnificent and imposing gateways lead into yet more imposing 
courtyards. One of these was especially beautiful: and its history 
was romantic. 

It once belonged to the son of a reigning duke who renounced all 
for love—and thought the world well lost. He offended his family 
by his marriage, who treated him as one dead. 

The lady of his choice, Fair Lucia, was beautiful and charming, but 
beneath him. Tradition says that she was an actress, and that he fell 
hopelessly in love with her as she played in a drama where all ended 
tragically. It might have been a warning to them, but when was 
love ever warned? He espoused her, and they took up their abode 
in this wonderful old palace, the fitting home of romance. 
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As we gazed upon the matchless courtyard: the overhanging eaves, 
the rounded arches of the balcony with their graceful and refined 
pillars, the exquisitely-carved ceilings and staircase of rich black 
oak: the latter wide enough to drive up a coach and four, we felt 
that here love might reign for ever. And probably it would have 
lasted long; for the lady as history says had all the graces of the 
spirit as well as all the charm of exquisite form and feature: whilst 
her knight was true as the needle to the pole, constant as death. 

They were happy in each other. Life was a paradise; and when 
did such a perfect condition of things ever last? Paradise is not for 
this world. 

Five summers and winters passed and found them still devoted to 
each other. Every day was a dream. And then a cruel visitation 
came to their town: an epidemic, sparing not high or low. It 
attacked the fair Lucia: and though her husband nursed her night 
and day and all the leeches of the town combined their skill and 
judgment to save her, a stronger power than theirs was against 
them. 

The last day dawned; instinct told her that another sun for her 
could never rise. Her husband bent over her in an agony of grief. 
She clasped her fair, frail arms around his neck. 

** My love, my love,” she murmured, “we have been very happy: 
all in all to each other. These five years, an eternity of bliss, have 
yet flown swiftly as a day. You have been good—so good; dear— 
so dear. Perhaps it is well to die thus and now, with all our youth, 
and all our dreams, and all our illusions undispelled. Eternity will 
restore us to each other. I leave you with not one mark on the 
delicate bloom of our great love.” 

She died and he was not to be consoled. His people offered to 
be reunited to him but he would none of them. 

It was the time of the War of Succession. Into this he madly 
plunged, seeking death and finding it. As a rule death is said to 
avoid those who court him; but here it was not so. The knight, 
faithful to the end was found upon the battlefield, his eyes wide 
open, looking upon the heavens; where perhaps he saw the vision 
of his lovely wife, whilst her miniature lay next his heart. 

The house still stands much as it stood in those days, but two 
centuries older. It is the most beautiful in Zaragoza, perhaps has 
few equals in all Spain. A special atmosphere surrounds it: and as 
we look a vision rises. 

Standing in the courtyard and gazing upon that wide staircase, we 
see that youthful pair, so favoured by nature, passing to and fro; we 
see them looking into each other’s eyes, we hear their love vows. 
Their arms entwine, their love-locks mingle. A mist blurs the 
scene, and when it passes all has changed. A sad cortége is 
descending. A coffin bearing the remains of what was once so 
fair and full of life. A knight armed cap-i-pied follows, with 
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clanking sword and spur; but his face is pale and his eyes are red 
with weeping, though they weep not now. ‘They will never weep 
again. ‘The fountain of his tears is dried. 

Again the mist blurs the scene, and when it clears nothing is 
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visible but the solitary knight ascending to his lonely room, love 
flown, hope dead, life worthless. 

Presently the palace is closed; no one ascends or descends the 
staircase ; voices are never heard, footsteps never echo. Surely 
ghosts haunt the sad corridors, look out from the vacant windows 
upon the silent courtyard. For the knight has long lain dead upon 
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the battle-field and no one comes to claim the palace and once more 
throw wide its portals to life and laughter and sunshine. 

We paid it more than one visit during our sojourn in Zaragoza, 
and each time there passed before us in vivid colours the love-poem 
of two hundred years ago. 

In the bright sunshine, the morning after our arrival we had gone 
forth to acquaint ourselves with the city. We found no view more 
striking than that beyond the river looking upon the town. 

We stood on the further bank. The stream flowed rapidly at 
our feet. Before us the wonderful bridge spanned the water with 
its seven arches: a massive time-defying structure. Above this in 
magic outlines rose the towers, turrets and domes of the new 
cathedral of El Pilar, as splendid from this point of view as it is 
really worthless both outwardly and inwardly on a closer inspection. 
It is certainly one of the most remarkable scenes in all Spain: and 
from this point Zaragoza seems to possess few rivals. 

The new cathedral of El Pilar is so called becauses it possesses 
the pillar on which the Virgin is said to have descended from heaven. 
It is a very large building. The outside domes from a distance are 
very effective ; but the interior is in the worst and most debased style. 

As we stood within the vast space that morning, wondering so 
much money could have been wasted on this poor fabric, a female, 
apparently a lady, dressed in sable garments, her face veiled by the 
graceful mantilla glided up to us and solicited alms. 

At the first moment we thought we had mistaken her meaning, 
but on looking at her in doubt, she repeated her demand more 
imploringly. 

“Senor, for the love of heaven, give me charity,” she murmured. 
The building was large, the worshippers were few, it was easy to 
converse. 

“But what do you mean?” we said. “You look too respectable 
to be asking alms. Surely you cannot be in want?” 

“In want?” she returned. “I am starving.” 

And throwing back her mantilla she disclosed a face still young, 
still fair, but pale and pinched and careworn. 

We felt terribly uncomfortable. She walked and spoke as a lady. 
There was a refinement in her voice and movement that could only 
have come from gentle breeding. How had she fallen so low? Eyes 
must have asked the question tongue could not frame. 

“Listen, sefior,” she said as though in reply. “ Listen and pity 
me. I was tenderly and delicately brought up, possessed a comfortable 
home, indulgent parents. We lived in Madrid, where my father held 
an office under government. Iwas an only child, and I was indulged. 
Pale and quiet and subdued as you see me now, I was passionate, 
headstrong and wilful. I fell under the influence of one who was 
outwardly an angel; inwardly a demon. He was a singer at the 
opera, and his voice charmed me even more than his splendid 
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presence. He was beneath me, but we met clandestinely, again and 
again, until at last he persuaded me to fly with him. I was infatuated, 
mad. All my past life, all past influence, teaching, the thought of 
home, the love of parents—ail was thrown to the winds for this 
wild and wicked passion. We were secretly married before we 
fled, for mad as I was, I had not lost all sense of honour. Almost 
from the very first day, retribution set in. My father had long 
suffered from disease of the heart though I knew it not, and the 
shock of my flight killed him. The home was broken up, my mother was 
left absolutely destitute, and in a frenzy of despair, a moment of insanity, 
she took poison. I was an orphan, and then discovered that my 
husband had thought I should be rich. On learning the truth, he 
began to illtreat me. His fancy had been caught fora moment by 
my fair face. Of this he soon tired and, base villain that he was, he 
transferred his worthless affections elsewhere. ‘Things went on from 
bad to worse. There were times when he even beat me—and I 
could not retaliate. I had come to my senses; I recognised the 
hand of retribution, and accepted my punishment. But what wonder 
that in my misery I learned to seek oblivion in the wine cup? 
Perhaps my worthless husband first gave me the idea of this temptation, 
for he was seldom sober. It was in one of his drunken moments 
that he fell from a height and so injured himself that after five days 
of intense agony, he died. I was free, but destitute. I knew not 
where to go, which way to turn. I had not a friend in the world— 
all had forsaken me. ‘There was but one thing I could do. I hada 
voice and I could sing. I sang in cafés, at small concerts, wherever 
I could get an engagement and earn a trifle. Now I am in Zaragoza. 
Most nights I sing in the great café, but my small earnings all go in 
the same way—to satisfy my craving for wine. Wine, wine, wine; it 
is my one sin, but oh, I feel that it is fatal. I know that it is surely 
drawing my feet to the grave. And after that?” 

She shuddered, and pointed to a tawdry image of the Virgin before 
which we stood. 

“There, before that altar, I have knelt day after day and prayed to 
be delivered; but I have prayed in vain; no answer comes, the 
chains are binding about me. Sejfior, I saw you enter; I recognised 
that you were a stranger. Something told me that I might address 
you and that you would at least listen; you would not spurn me or 
turn away in hateful contempt. But what can you do? I have asked 
for alms. I have told you I am starving—and so I am; but it is 
the soul that is starving more than the body. You will bestow your 
charity upon me—I know you will—and it will go not in food, but 
in wine. Ah, if you could cure me; or give me an antidote that 
would send me into a sleep from which I should never waken, that 
indeed would be the greatest and truest charity.” 

Then we realised that the pale face and pinched look was not 
due to want of food. ‘The cause was deeper and more hopeless. It 
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was one of the saddest stories we had ever listened to: and it came 
upon us so abruptly that we were almost bewildered: sick at heart 
at the very thought of our want of power to minister to this mind 
diseased. 

“Give us your name and address,” we said, after trying to think 
out the situation. “ Let us see if there is any way of escape for you. 
You have clouded our day by your sad story.” 

She drew a card out of her pocket in a quiet ladylike way and 
placed it in our hand with a pathetic, appealing look that haunts 
us still. 

We watched her turn away, and noted the quiet graceful movement 
with which she glided down the aisle and disappeared through a 
distant door: and our keenest sympathy went out to the poor, fair, 
frail creature whose burden of trouble was greater than she could 
bear. Could, ,by any possibility, a way of escape be found for 
her? 

We passed out of the church, which now seemed laden with an 
atmosphere of human sorrow and suffering, glad to escape to the free 
air and pure skies of heaven. From the Cathedral Square we turned 
into the narrow streets with their great grey palaces and enormous 
courtyards all full of suggestions of the past centuries. But the 
mighty have fallen: Aragon has not escaped decline any more than 
the rest of Spain. 

The prosperity of Zaragoza to-day is entirely commercial, but 
commerce ona small scale. It is not a great financial town, or a 
great manufacturing town. The rooms that once echoed with the 
voices of dames and cavaliers, flashed with the blaze of jewels and the 
gleam of scabbards, have now in many cases been turned into stables. 
The courtyards once crowded with mailed horsemen setting out for 
the wars, are now given over to the cocks and hens, who roost in the 
eaves, and have little idea how sumptuously and artistically they are 
lodged. 

Going on to the old Cathedral Square we faced the ancient 
Exchange with its splendid cornice, and decorations of medallion 
heads of the bygone kings and warriors of Aragon. ‘The Gothic 
interior is very interesting, with its low vaulted passages leading to the 
one great room with its high roof and fine pointed windows, where 
once the merchants of the town carried on their operations. It would 
seem that in those past days the sale of stocks and shares, the great 
questions of finance, did not imply a contempt for the charms of 
outline and refinement. ‘They loved to surround themselves with 
the splendours of architecture: and in more than one Spanish town 
the last and best remnant of the Gothic age is to be found in the 
Exchange. 

The whole square was striking. In the centre was a splendid 
fountain, at which a group of women for ever stood with their artistic 
pitchers, filling them in turn. Fun and laughter seemed the order of 
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the day. The square echoed with merriment, to which the many- 
mouthed plashing fountain added its music. 

On the further side of the square is the great glory, not of Zaragoza 
alone, but of the whole kingdom of Aragon: the old cathedral. 

The exterior has been much modernised, and perhaps was never 
specially striking. It is curious only at the N.E. angle, where the 




















NORTH WALL OF CATHEDRAL. 


wall is inlaid with coloured tiles of the fourteenth century. They are 
of all shapes, sizes, patterns and colours ; blue, green, red, white and 
yellow. The whole has a rich Moorish effect almost dazzling when 
the sun shines upon them. Above this rises a high octagonal tower, 
decorated with Corinthian pillars. 

From all this glare and sound, the hurry and bustle of life you pass 
into the interior, and at once are charmed, mesmerised. Calmness 
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and repose fall upon the spirit; in a moment, you have suddenly 
been removed from the world. At once it takes its place in the 
mind as ranking next to Barcelona. If some of its details are not to 
be too closely examined, the general effect is magnificent in the 
extreme. 

In form it is peculiar and unlike any other cathedral, for it is almost 
a perfect square, but this is not observed at first: for the Coro occupies 
the centre, and a multitude of splendid columns support and separate 
the double aisles. The nave and aisles are all roofed to the same level, 
giving a very lofty appearance to the whole interior. The vaulting 
springs from the capitals of the main columns with an effect of beauty 
and grace seldom equalled. To look upwards is like gazing at a 
palm-forest with spreading fronds. 

Like many of the Spanish churches, the light is cunningly arranged, 
and the shadow-effect is very telling. A solemn obscurity for ever 
reigns, excepting when the sunbeams fall upon the windows. Towards 
evening the gloom deepens, and all looks weird and mysterious. The 
outlines of the lofty roof and spreading capitals are almost lost. We 
seem to be in a vast building of measureless dimensions: a dream- 
structure. The grey, subdued colour of the stone is perfect. Immense 
buttresses support the side walls, and between these are the chapels. 

The first chapel on the left on entering is used asa parish church. 
Its Moorish ceiling is magnificent, though difficult to make out in the 
dim religious light that too often reigns. ‘The chapel also contains 
a very remarkable alabaster tomb of Bernardo de Aragon, brother 
of King Alfonso. When we entered, it was almost at the end of a 
service, and for congregation the old priest had no one but the 
verger. He seemed relieved when it was ended and he waddled 
down the steps and disrobed. Then in a very kindly way he turned 
to us, bowed as gracefully as his rotund personage permitted, and 
bade us note the beauty of ceiling and tomb. 

*‘ Light a few more candles,” he said to the verger, “ and let us try 
to get at a few of the exquisitely carved details. It is considered one 
of the finest Moorish ceilings in Spain,” he continued ; “and in my 
opinion it is so. You will mark the depth of the sections, the beauty 
of the workmanship, the rich and gorgeous effect of the whole com- 
position. There never was a people like those wonderful Moors— 
never will be again aslong as the world lasts. How these candles add 
a charm to the scanty daylight, giving out almost a supernatural effect ! 
Has it ever struck you in the same way, this strange mingling of 
natural and artificial light? It is especially refining. ‘Then look at 
this tomb, and admire its beauty—though it is of a very different 
character from the ceiling. Here we have nothing Moorish. That 
overwhelming wealth and gorgeousness of imagination is absent from 
the cold marble. But how pure and perfect! Note that exquisite 
statuette of Benedict XIII.: the figures of the knights that surround 
him with their military orders; the drooping figures of the mourners 
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in the niches. But after all, what is all this compared with the 
splendours of the cathedral itself,” cried the old priest, without pausing 
to take breath. “Put out the lights, Juan,” he added, turning to the 
verger, and then without further ceremony led the way into the larger 
building. 

He had a large, red, amiable face, this old priest ; some day we felt 
sure that he would die of apoplexy ; but he was evidently a lover of 
the beautiful, and as evidently one who loved his fellow-men. 

“ Look !” he said, throwing up his hands as we stood ourselves 
entranced at the scene. ‘“‘ What can be more perfect? Whichever 
way you gaze you are met by a forest of pillars—a true forest, for are 
not those growing like spreaded palms? And where will you find 
pillars so lofty and massive? When will you discover such a feeling 
of devotion, such a mysterious chiaroscuro? Apart from their beauty, 
we must not disdain these influences. They are aids to devotion, 
and poor, frail, erring human nature needs all the help it can receive 
both from without and within, from below and Above. I always tell 
our organist to play soft voluntaries, and pull out his sweetest stops, 
so that he may make music which will creep into the spirit and rouse 
all its capacities for worship. ‘That should be the true aim of all 
harmony. Look at the richness of the coro—the splendour of the 
carving. It all forms an effect which makes this the most wonderful 
and perfect cathedral in the whole of Spain.” 

“With one exception,” we ventured modestly to observe. 

** Which is that?” cried the old priest, evidently sharpening his 
weapon of warfare—the tongue that did him such good suit and service. 

“Your cathedral is a gem of the very first water,” we said. “ It 
throws one into a dream from which one might almost wish not to 
awaken ; but it is not equal to Barcelona.” 

The old priest put his hand to his forehead and looked depressed. 

** You are right,” he said; “I cannot contradict you. But then 
Barcelona is beyond comparison.” Here he brightened again. 
‘Let me tell you the difference. Barcelona was never built by men; 
it was the work of angels. It is a dream-building that came down 
from the skies, and some day it will disappear into the skies again. 
And then here we shall reign supreme. With all its beauty and 
splendour and charm, there is nothing here to suggest angelic master- 
builders ; it is not a dream-fabric, but essentially the work of man. 
It is firm and strong and substantial and will last through the ages. 
In the days of the Goths there was another building on this very spot. 
The Moors came and it was turned into a mosque ; and when Alonzo 
the Warrior re-took the city the church was reconstructed. ‘This was 
early in the twelfth century. Here the Kings of Aragon were crowned 
with pomp and ceremony, and here our most important councils 
have been held. Now come and look at our Moorish tiles.” 

And again, without pause in his talk, and without ceremony, he led 


the way. We could only meekly follow through the lovely forest of 
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pillars, crossing one aisle after another, sharing his enthusiasm. We 
had the whole church to ourselves. The people of Zaragoza seemed 
too busy to trouble themselves about dreams of architecture. 

“‘ Look again,” said the old priest, as we stood outside in front of the 
north wall. “These tiles are very beautiful and remarkable. They are 
undoubtedly Moorish; the work of Moorish craftsmen. Do you 
observe the fineness of the colours, the rich deep blue that contrasts 
so well with the emerald green? You would think the effect of so 
much colour would be garish, but on the contrary it is quiet and 
subdued, with great dignity about it. This is quite the oldest part 
of the exterior. One can only regret that the whole was not tiled, for 
then we should have possessed a unique building with which to 
challenge the world. You see there are still evidences of an earlier 
church than this,” and he pointed to certain remains which were 
unmistakably Romanesque: in the lower part of the apse, the 
buttresses and in one of the windows. 

** And there,” said the old priest, pointing to an immense building, 
“is the Bishop’s palace, which was sacked and ruined by the French 
in that terrible war. Since that day much that was interesting in 
Zaragoza has disappeared ; but heaven be praised, we have still our 
cathedral, and as long as we have that, the rest matters little. And 
now I must wish you good-morning. It is my hour for breakfast—a 
very frugal meal with me, consisting chiefly of eggs and sweet herbs. 
Ah, sefior,” with a round gurgling laugh, “I see what you are 
thinking—that eggs and sweet herbs never developed this rotundity 
of person. You are wrong. I fast twice in the week ; I never touch 
anything stronger than coffee ; I have only two simple meals a day ; 
and yet you see how prodigal nature is in her dealings withme. You 
doubt me? Come with me. I live ata stone’s throw. You shall 
see my house and interrogate my old housekeeper, and you will hear 
how she corroborates my tale.” 

He led the way, this singular old priest, whom we found not only 
appreciating the beautiful, but brimming over with humour. He 
was one of those delightfully simple, self-unconscious men, who are 
all sympathy and amiability. We could but follow: down a small 
narrow street into a quaint sort of cul-de-sac, where we came upon an 
exquisite trace of Old Zaragoza. 

It was a small fifteenth-century house, with a quaint Gothic door- 
way, and a window guarded by magnificent iron-work. Touching a 
hidden spring, this door opened and admitted us into a panelled 
passage that apparently had not been touched for centuries. Then 
he turned into a wonderful old room, black with panelled oak, some 
of which was vigorously and splendidly carved. 

“ This is my living room,” he said, “and here I am happy. I live 
in the past ; the fine old fifteenth-century days when men knew how to 
produce the beautiful and were great in all their ideas. Here I live 
and here I hope to die.” 
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He went to the door. 

“Juanita!” he called. A distant voice answered, and in a 
moment a quaint old woman dressed in black appeared upon the 
scene. 

“ Juanita, is my breakfast ready ?” asked the old priest. 

** Si, sefior.” 

“What have you prepared ?” 

“Two fried eggs, il Padre, flavoured with sweet herbs ; bread, 
butter and coffee at discretion—as usual.” 

“You see,” laughed the priest. ‘There is no collusion here! 
Would that I could ask you to share my frugal meal: but it is 
emphatically only enough for one—and that an abstemious old 
canon. Now if you will come and see me this evening or to-morrow, 
I shall be delighted to receive you. I would even ask you to come and 
dine with me, but my dinner is as frugal as my déjeuner. Well, for 
the moment we part; but you will come again.” 

As we said good-bye, Juanita appeared with her fried eggs, and 
steaming coffee served in a chaste silver pot that must have been 
at least 150 years old; and the old priest accompanying us to 
the door, speeded us on our way with true courtesy and an old- 
fashioned blessing. 

We passed from this delightful atmosphere into the modern streets 
of the city, thinking how little remained of its former traces. For it 
goes far back in history, even to the days of the Romans, when it was 
called Czesarea Augusta ; a name that in course of ages was trans- 
formed to Zaragoza. Early in the first century it was prosperous; a 
free city possessing its own charters, the Seat of the Assizes, owning 
a mint. But of the old Roman city all traces have disappeared. It 
was one of the first cities to renounce Paganism. Aurelius Prudentius 
the first Christian poet was born here in the year 348. Christianity 
was then the keynote of its life, and martyrs died for the faith, Now 
it is given up to the worship of the Virgin almost more than any 
town in Spain. In the eighth century it fell under the dominion of the 
Moors who kept it until the twelfth century. Then came Alonso the 
Warrior, who captured it after a desperate siege of five years, when the 
people had most of them perished with hunger: one of the most 
determined resistances in the history of the world. 

It passed through many vicissitudes as the centuries rolled on. 
Then in 1808 came the French, who without taking the town 
managed to leave it almost in ruins. Then came the attack under 
Napoleon’s four generals, and Zaragoza resisted them single-handed 
for sixty-two days of terrible attack, combined with plague and famine. 
All Spain looked on and did nothing to relieve it. It fell in 1809. 
Since that time it has had a peaceful return to prosperity. 

Many of the ancient outlines and splendours of the city had 
disappeared in the “heap of ruins” left by the French. A new 
element arose, and as we walked towards our rambling old inn, with 
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its thousand-and-one passages, we thought them painfully evident. 
At the inn we took up our guide, who escorted us through many streets 
and turnings to the Plaza del Portillo, where stood the ancient west 
gate of the city. 

It was on this very spot that occurred the romantic episode of 
Augustina the Fair maid of Zaragoza; a Spanish Joan of Arc on a 
small scale. 

In the terrible siege to which the city was to succumb, Augustina 
was fighting on the walls side by side with her devoted lover. She 
watched him fall death-stricken, then took the match from his 
loosening hand and worked the gun herself. Determined to avenge 
her lover, it is said that she fought long and desperately and with 
more fatal execution than any two artillerymen. But we all kncw 
the story by heart ; and how, though she courted death, she escaped 
all dangers. 

Not to see this romantic spot were we here, but the Aljaferia, just 
beyond the gate ; in some measure by far the most interesting secular 
building in Zaragoza. This was the ancient palace of the Moorish 
kings, and still possesses some exquisite Moorish traces and outlines, 
though chiefly by way of restoration. It was built by a Sheikh of 
Zaragoza as a royal fortress, with almost impregnable walls. Ferdinand 
the Catholic gave it over to the Inquisition partly to add to the 
power of this wretched tribunal, partly because in these strong walls 
the hated judges found a safe refuge after the murder of the popular 
and ill-fated Arbues. 

In the French war it was much injured by Suchet, who turned it 
into a barrack, then degraded this ancient palace of the Moorish 
Kings and the Kings of Aragon to the rank of a prison. Alfonso 
XII. restored the palace, and had it redecorated as far as possible to 
imitate its ancient splendour. The staircase is very fine, and the 
ceilings of some of the rooms are magnificent. One of the rooms is 
called the Salon of Santa Isabel, because here that future queen of 
Hungary, so famous for her goodness, was born in 1271. It is richly 
decorated in blue and gold. There is a small octagonal mosque of 
great beauty, which has been left just as it was in the days of the 
Moors ; and some of the horseshoe doorways in outline at least 
have not changed. The visit was full of interest, and in spite of all 
the alteration, carried us back to the days when that wonderful people 
reigned in Zaragoza. In the upper part was a magnificent armoury, 
kept in good order by the soldiers—for this fine old building has again 
been turned into a barrack, and devoted to military uses. 

The day passed on to night, and there came an hour when we 
found ourselves sitting for a time in the café that is said to be the 
largest in Spain, studying human nature, listening to the music—for 
once an interesting and civilised performance. The room was 
gorgeously fitted up with gilding and mirrors that seemed to reflect 
a million lights. ‘The atmosphere was fast growing to that state of 
blue haze which the Spaniards delight in—many of whom are said to 
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carry on their smoke in their sleep by some conjuring sleight of 
hand—or mouth—only to be acquired after long practice. 

We happened to be looking away from the orchestra, in deep study 
of a curious group to our right—a group which seemed to comprise 
four generations. One was one of the oddest little old women we had 
ever seen, with a wonderfully wrinkled face, and small restless eyes 
sharp as an eagle’s, and withered hands that looked like a bird’s 
claws. ‘This was the little great-grandmother. She had byno means 
passed into her dotage, the nonentity of old age, and she was possibly 
not more than seventy or seventy-five, though she looked a hundred. 
Then came her son and daughter-in-law—evidently her son from the 
likeness to her on a larger and somewhat pleasanter scale. Then a 
still younger generation: a young man and woman, evidently husband 
and wife ; she as evidently the man’s daughter. These were better 
dressed and looked as if they had climbed a few rungs up the social 
ladder ; they were prosperous in their small way ; and the young man 
was distinctly of a better grade than his father-in-law. On his knee 
sat a lovely boy some five years old fast asleep, his head pillowed 
against the father’s shoulder. Here was the fourth generation. 

But what most attracted us was the singular beauty of the young 
man’s wife, with her delicate flushed cheeks, her white teeth and clear 
hazel eyes and abundant hair perfectly arranged. He seemed to 
follow her looks and hang upon her words and worship the ground 
she trod upon, and we did not wonder. 

We were absorbed in this domestic picture, when suddenly we were 
arrested by the spell of a lovely voice, and well-remembered words fell 
upon our ear. It was that touching song of Lamartine’s so pathetic 
in words and music. We turned and felt thrilled and startled as 
we recognised the face and form that had accosted us in El Pilar, 
and poured out her sad story. 

But the face was changed. In place of the hungry pallor there 
was now a crimson flush; the eyes sparkled with light. Was it all 
due to inward fever, or to the wine-cup, or to artificial aid? Not the 
latter, we thought. There was a beauty upon the face nothing 
artificial ever yet possessed. She was quietly dressed in black. It 
might have been the very robe she had worn in the morning, 
differently arranged. 

We must have moved or slightly started, for at that moment she 
evidently recognised us. For an instant her face changed colour, 
her voice trembled; then she recovered herself, and apparently did 
not again notice us. 

The very first words of the introduction had caught our ear with 
all the charm and familiarity of an old friend. All its dramatic 
power was well rendered by the singer. 


“ Ainsi toujours poussés vers de nouveaux rivages, 
Dans la nuit éternelle emportés sans retour, 
Ne pourrons-nous jamais sur l’océan des Ages 

Jeter Pancre yn seyl jour?” , 
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So it went on, to the end of the declamation. Then, after a slight 
pause, whilst the accompanist went through the short refrain, the soft 
sweet melody, the graceful, mournful words rose upon the air: 


“Un soir, t’en souvient-il, nous voguions en silence, 
On n’entendait au loin sur londe et sous les cieux, 
Que le bruit des rameurs qui frappaient en cadence 
Tes fléts harmonieux ! 


“O Lac! Rochers muets, grottes, forét obscure, 
Vous que temps épargne, ou qu'il peut rajeunir, 
Gardez de cette nuit, gardez, belle nature, 
Au moins le souvenir ! 


“Que le vent qui gémit, le roseau qui soupire, 
Que les parfums légers de ton air embaumé, 
Que tout ce qu’on entend, l’on voit, ou l’on respire, 
Tout dise: ils ont aimé!” 


Not a word was lost. Every syllable rang out softly, distinctly, 
clear as a bell. We had never heard the song more beautifully 
sung, or greater justice done to its pathos. Every shade of sadness 
in its cadences was caught and given. It was only too evident that 
trouble had helped the exquisite voice to its sorrowful ring. To us, 
who were to some extent behind the scenes of the singer’s life, it 
was difficult to listen without emotion. We could read between the 
lines and knew the source of her inspiration ; the deep suffering and 
misery that lay behind it all. 

When the song was over, the applause that grated, and the 
singer had retired, we felt that the room had become stifling and 
unbearable, and went out into the night air. The streets seemed to 
have grown small and contracted. Something must be done for 
that sad life that would otherwise soon be lost in every sense of the 
word; yet apparently we were powerless to move in the matter. 
Suddenly, as though by an inspiration, we thought of the old priest, 
so full of sympathy and human kindness. If there was any possible 
way of escape, he was the one to suggest it; and we determined to 
lay the whole case before him. 

Thus thinking, we unconsciously found ourselves on the banks of 
the river. The night was clear and calm ; the stars hung in the sky ; 
the moon, silvery and brilliant, was rising behind El Pilar, showing 
up in magic outlines all the grace of its domes and towers. The old 
bridge spanned the stream, whose dark waters flowed rapidly through 
its seven arches. 

It was a perfect night, a witching scene. Everywhere intense quiet 
reigned, absolute stillness and repose. The world might have been a 
sleeping paradise, knowing nothing of human suffering. But we had 
learned that day by sad experience that the time for sorrow and 
sighing to flee away lay still in the far-off future. 
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A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 
By W. W. FENN. 
I. 
As TOLD BY THE TOURIST. 


we N O,” said the stranger, rising and striking his stick emphatically 
on the sanded floor of the parlour. ‘No, I can’t mention 
any names, either of places or people, for the place is not forty miles 
from where we are sitting, and the people, all friends of mine, are 
still living. The rain is clearing away now, and I must be off. 
Good-morning, gentlemen,” and taking his hat and slinging his 
knapsack over his shoulder, the tourist on the tramp strode out. 

“Well!” exclaimed one of the other men who had, like the first 
speaker, taken shelter from the shower in a little Welsh roadside inn. 
“That beats anything I ever heard in the shape of a mystery ; it’s 
hardly credible.” 

“ Don’t believe a word of it!” broke in another. ‘“ Why, it would 
be a large order if we were among the Hartz Mountains, instead of 
prosaic old Wales ; it’s simply preposterous.” 

“T’m not sure of that altogether,” echoed a third. ‘“ The fellow 
was a gentleman, and it’s hardly likely he would concoct a story like 
that for our edification without some foundation for it. I’m inclined 
to believe there’s something in it.” 

“Nonsense! What could have become of the girl all that time?” 

“Become of her? Oh, there’s no knowing. He said the country 
people—the real natives—all declare the glen and the island on the 
mere to be haunted, and the Welsh hereabouts are as superstitious as 
any German peasantry. There’s no knowing, and if 2 

Conclusion of the sentence was lost in the scarcely suppressed 
laughter that arose from the company. 

This was composed of three or four young men, of whom two were 
wandering artists, and the others, anything you please in the shape 
of autumn holiday-makers. It is more than forty years ago since 
the scene occurred, when in North Wales it was quite possible to 
find many a really secluded mountain fastness, and when it was possible 
to wander through its beauties undisturbed by hordes of the modern 
tripper. 

And the story which had created this discussion among the group 
of wayfarers. What was it? In effect, as told by the tourist, this. 

It appearedéthat on the border of an extensive lake, lying high up 
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in the bosom of the hills, stood a lonely farmhouse. It had been 
long unlet, until that particular summer, when it had been taken by a 
rich Manchester merchant, a widower, who, with several sons and 
daughters, was enjoying a brief holiday. Near the head of the lake, 
where, shut in by grim, dark, precipitous mountains, it was forbiddingly 
wild and gloomy, lay a long wooded island, and at the lower end a 
narrow, rocky, romantic glen gently sloped away to the adjoining 
valley. Through this glen tumbled a roaring stream, with a waterfall, 
and beside it a narrow footpath offered to pedestrians a shorter cut to 
the house than the steep, winding carriage-road. The path, however, 
was seldom frequented, never by the natives, who declared the place 
was haunted by a witch, who had been seen and known to kidnap 
young people for some direful purpose, not explained. 

The girls were especially warned against using it, but the eldest, a 
handsome, though delicate and sensitive young woman of nineteen, 
strangely enough wholly disregarded the reports, and being a skilled 
amateur artist, she frequently found in this glen many attractive 
subjects for her pencil. One afternoon, however, after having spent 
the whole morning near the waterfall, she returned to the house with 
a pale face and an agitated manner. When she stated her intention 
of never sitting there again alone, her brothers chaffed her, and 
declared Mamie had seen the witch, no doubt, and that she was afraid 
of being carried off on a broomstick. She merely replied that her 
brothers judged her by themselves. She had finished her sketch and 
wanted some different subjects. 

“If you like we'll pull over to the island this evening, Mamie,” 
cried Tom, “and deposit you there while we fish. The trout will 
rise splendidly after this hot day. You have said more than once 
you knew there would be a subject to be negotiated there, and we'll 
catch our supper while you sketch.” 

‘Yes, but I’m not going to be left there alone, mind,” replied the 
girl, a little nervously. “It’s a more lonely spot than the glen, I 
expect. You boys mustn’t desert me. I shall like to see those 
frowning cliffs closer, under the effect of sunset. I know they will 
come out splendidly.” 

The expedition was agreed upon, and about six o’clock two or 
three of the lads pulled their sister in the little boat across the clear, 
calm waters of the mountain mere. They had only once or twice 
visited the island, and had scarcely explored its rocky and wooded 
recesses—the girl had never been there before. The beauty and 
grandeur of the scene enchanted her, and with the enthusiasm of a 
true artist she set to work, and ere long was absorbed in it. 

The boys meanwhile plied their rods and lines, the boat being 
made fast in a little creek. Their success was not great, and in their 
idleness and impatience the three of them after awhile pushed off in 
the boat again, thinking they stood a better chance with the trout when 
clear of the banks, By degrees they thus paddled and drifted round 
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one of the small promontories of the island, out of sight of their sister. 
Once she called out to remind them of their promise not to leave her 
alone. They shouted back, “All right!” and the echoing cliffs 
reverberated solemnly with their voices. 

But they made no better hand with their fishing than before, and 
as the shadows of night, now much intensified by the threatening of a 
summer storm, were gathering fast, they put about. They had failed, 
however, to note accurately in which of the little bays they had left 
their sister, and the growing gloom added considerably to their 
perplexity. 

In the midst of the discussion which arose, their young blood was 
curdled in their veins and their hearts turned to stone, by a wild and 
piercing shriek—not far away as it sounded, only just over the nearest 
spur of high ground. Ere they could recover their wits they distinctly 
heard a moan in the same direction. 

“‘ Why, it must be Mamie!” exclaimed Tom, who was in the stern. 
“Pull round into that next bay. She must be round there, though 
I'll swear that’s not where we left her. Good heavens! What can 
have happened? Pull, Jim! Pull, Bob! Pull like mad!” and the 
skiff in a few minutes grounded on the spot indicated. 

The brothers sprang ashore, shouting and calling to their sister 
at the top of their voices. There was no response, and now the 
darkness, intensified by the overhanging foliage, made it impossible 
to see anything distinctly. Again and again they yelled and shouted, 
but could get no answer. Not a sound followed as they paused to 
listen but the dying echoes of their own voices and a not far distant 
muttering of thunder. They ran hither and thither, frantic and 
terrified, tumbling and stumbling like helpless waifs before a gale. 
Presently a flash of lightning gleamed through the thicket, and then 
another and another followed by louder peals of thunder. 

Then rain began to fall. They were in despair; but Tom, who 
was a bold, steady-headed fellow, at last clearly saw that they must 
try and make their way back to the house for help, for what 
had become of the poor girl it was impossible to conceive. No 
appealing shouts elicited the faintest reply, repeat their entreaties as 
they would. 

Amidst wild speculations as to her fate, they contrived to find their 
way to the shore again. But where was the boat? Where had they 
left it? Who had made it fast? Had anybody made it fast at all? 
They could not remember. They could not think, and the pitchy 
darkness which shut them in by this time rendered it impossible to 
see anything a yard away except an occasional gleaming of the water. 

Meanwhile the storm increased. The thunder became deafening 
and continuous, and the lightning flash after flash served only to 
show them a confused jumble of foliage, rock and lake. None of 
them knew how long they were kept in this terrible situation, and it 
had all happened, as it seemed, so rapidly. It came upon them with 
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the suddenness of a bad dream, whilst the thought of what possible 
fate had befallen their poor sister racked them to the depths of their 
young souls. 

Tom was the first to see it—yes, a light—two lights, and moving. 
Yes, out yonder; there, far away across the lake. The storm had 
lulled somewhat, though the rain still fell heavily; but through it 
presently the other two boys discovered the light, and, yes, it was 
coming nearer, coming towards them. Help was coming from home. 

And it came, and with it the first pale hint of the early midsummer 
dawn. Finally, in a broad tub of a boat, the father and two or three 
servants and labourers made their way to the island and joined the 
unhappy youngsters. 

Then the story was told, and the search for the missing girl quickly 
renewed. With the increasing daylight it was pushed in all directions. 
Not a corner of the rugged shore, not the thickest wooded recess 
throughout the island from end to end was left unexplored thoroughly. 
Twice, thrice, a dozen times the island was scoured to and fro from 
end to end and side to side. 

Here was the place where she had been sketching—where the 
brothers left her. Here were her sketching materials, strewn about 
and sodden with the rain, camp-stool, little easel, and fallen upon the 
ground the besmirched, unfinished sketch. It was past three in the 
afternoon before the whole party, exhausted and dead beat, were fain 
to give up their quest and return heartbroken to the mainland. 

““What the feelings of those poor people were in that lonely 
farmhouse, I leave you to imagine,” said the stranger who told the 
story, “and you must imagine also how their sorrow grew and grew 
as day by day the search was renewed, and renewed in vain. The 
whole country-side was raised by the alarm, and every possible means 
taken to discover the missing girl. Needless to say the lake was 
dragged in the neighbourhood of the island—nay, even along the 
shores of all the stretch of water where a drag could reach, for in 
many places the lake was unfathomable. It was all to no purpose. 
Not a vestige of poor Mamie, or any particle of her garments was 
discovered. It was a deadly mystery. What had become of her, no 
one even could conjecture. And, gentlemen,” concluded the narrator, 
‘a mystery it remains. Whether she had been drowned or spirited 
away, it is impossible to say.” 

* And how long ago since this occurred, do you say, sir?” asked 
one of the listeners in the inn parlour. 

“Within the last three months, as I told you.” 

“And is that the end of the story, pray?” inquired another 
guest. 

“Not quite. Thestrangest and most shocking part is yet to come. 
When all hope of recovering their lost daughter had died, and no 
chance remained of throwing a light on the mystery, the family were 
about to quit the lonely farm-house, and return to their Manchester 
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home. ‘The evening before they were to leave, however, the three 
brothers determined to pay a farewell visit to the ill-starred island. 

“We will have one more look round the wretched place,” said Tom. 
“Come, Bob—and you, Jim. It was we who were the original cause 
of all this misery, by suggesting that fatal excursion, and by our 
leaving poor Mamie alone. Let us go and do penance at the 
wretched place.” 

And they went ; the three of them. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” continued the stranger tourist, “and they had no 
sooner rounded their boat into the bay where they first landed, every 
inch of which, every stone and rock almost of which, was now known 
to them—they had no sooner rounded into that bay, I say, than they 
saw their sister, seated on a block of stone, much in the attitude of 
an artist painting. Yes, their sister, clad, as it looked at the distance, 
in the hat and jacket that she had worn at the time. They all saw 
her apparantly at the same instant, for at the same instant they raised 
one cry of amazement. Could they believe their eyes? No, it was 
her ghost—her wraith! They were in a dream! It proved other- 
wise. It was the girl herself. They called to her, of course, long 
before the swiftly-rowed boat touched the shore, but she did not look 
round. She did not appear to hear them. She never turned her 
head or moved. Staring straight in front of her towards the frowning 
cliffs beyond the island, and as they ran up to her, shrieking with 
delight, Tom, who was foremost, divined in an instant what they 
afterwards knew too well—she had lost her reason. 

“Her plight, it is needless to add, was pitiable in the extreme. 
Sodden and wet through and through from head to foot, her 
garments hanging almost in rags upon her, there she sat, a hopeless 
lunatic. 

“As to where she had been, what had happened, why, it was as 
great a mystery as ever; greater, for she could tell them nothing, she 
remembered nothing.” 

The narrator paused. A wondering silence fell upon the com- 
pany for a few minutes, until one said sceptically : 

“And a mystery it remains, I suppose, and will ever remain.” 

“Yes—and no—perhaps not for ever. Happily the doctors have 
hopes that in time her reason and her memory may fully return. 
They have partially done so already, but all questioning, all reference 
to the past, is strictly forbidden.” 

“Then is this the end of the story?” 

“For the present I can tell you no more. I shall be hereabouts 
next summer, and if we meet again, and anything more has happened, 
you shall hear it, I promise you.” 

Then the gentleman tourist rose and departed, as recorded in the 
first sentences of this strange and remarkable chronicle. 
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II. 
As ToLp BY THE ARTIST. 


Wuetuer the gentleman ever encountered any others of that party 
again, besides myself, and gratified their justifiable curiosity, 1 know 
not. I only know, as one of the wandering artists then present, that 
I never saw him again for some five or six years. His story, how- 
ever, was so startling and incredible that I marked him well, 
determining to question him if Fate again brought us together. At 
last it did so, thus :-— 

I was dining one evening in the coffee-room of one of our largest 
railway hotels (they were not as numerous in those days as now), 
when who should sit down at a table at the farther end of the room 
but the individual himself. I knew him in an instant, although he 
had grown comparatively into an old man. His once brown hair 
and beard were thickly dappled with grey, and rugged lines seamed 
his forehead and cheeks in all directions, but there was no doubt 
about his identity, for, as I have said, I had marked him well. He 
was dressed in deep mourning, and had become sad, grave, and 
evidently broken in health. I am not sure that he even saw me, 
but I thought I would venture to cross over and make myself known 
to him before he had finished his dinner, and ascertain in what way 
his story had developed. In this intention, however, I was baulked, 
for he was only taking some slight refreshment, and before I was 
prepared, he had paid for it, and was departing. 

At the swing door of the coffee-rroom, to my surprise, he 
encountered my old friend, Dr. Latimer Druce, who was coming in, 
and to my still further surprise stopped and shook hands with him. 

“Now,” I thought to myself, “at any rate I shall find out who he 
is, since Druce knows him. I’m right glad.” 

After a few minutes’ conversation, the two shook hands again, and 
the stranger went his way. 

When he was gone Druce saw me, and came across to where I 
still sat finishing my dinner. 

** Now, Druce,” I said, after we had greeted each other, “come 
and have your dinner here. I want to have a talk to you. I want 
particularly to know who that man was you were speaking to at 
the door.” 

“Oh, that!” he said—‘ one of my patients. A popular doctor 
like me knows everybody and everything, of course! Patients crop 
up at every turn,” he added (for Druce always liked his little joke 
with those whom he knew familiarly, as he did me). ‘ But why are 
you interested in that poor fellow?” 

Then I briefly told him why, but directly I had plunged into the 
strange story, the doctor stopped me by saying: 

“Oh, I know all about that, my dear fellow, although I was not 
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aware it had been made public property. It was a strange thing to 
have occurred, wasn’t it ?” 

“Rather!” I exclaimed. “ But how came you to hear of it?” 

‘“‘Simply in the course of professional work. The poor young lady 
whom you call Mamie was also a patient of mine. I went down to 
Manchester for a consultation about her, and her father brought her 
to me in London several times afterwards.” 

“ And what do you make of the case?” I asked. 

“It was a very simple matter,” replied Druce. “The girl had 
received a terrible shock which had shattered her nervous system for 
a time. But it was a mere temporary derangement after all, and 
when its effects had passed off they left no traces behind them.” 

*‘ And was she ever able to account for her disappearance ?” 

“She gave an account of it, and that perhaps was more 
extraordinary than all the rest.” 

“Pray tell me about it then, if it won’t bore you.” 

“Tt won’t bore me—it’s more likely to bore you. But talking is 
good for digestion. I'll tell you whilst I eat my dinner.” 

Then, in effect, Dr. Latimer Druce went on thus: 

‘We doctors were quite right. We always said Miss Mamie would 
recover her memory, and she did, in the course of two or three years, 
as I told you just now, and the top and the tail of her explanation 
of what happened comes to this. She declared that while her 
brothers were fishing there suddenly appeared before her, as she 
looked up from her drawing, the figure of the most appalling old hag 
conceivable. Where the woman came from she had no idea. It 
was as if she had been shot up through a trap-door on a stage. 
Almost before Mamie realised her presence, the woman seized her 
by the wrist and began violently dragging her in the direction of 
some tall projecting rocks on the island. Then it was she uttered 
that terrific scream which her brothers heard. With the strength of 
a giant, the old hag, holding her wrist in one hand, extended the 
other to a corner of the rock, and, as it seemed by the slightest 
touch, flung the face of it aside like a door. A dark opening was 
revealed into which she was thrust by the hag, who, stepping in 
after her immediately, appeared to close the aperture behind her by 
the swinging rock with the same ease with which she had opened it. 
The cry which Mamie then uttered, no doubt, muffled as it was, 
sounded like a wail or sob to the scared youngsters. 

“ After this Miss Mamie seemed to remember little more, for, very 
naturally I think, she was terrified absolutely out of her wits then and 
there, but she does recall imploring and beseeching the woman to 
let her go, but that she only gibed and gibbered at her as they found 
themselves in a dimly-lighted sort of rocky cavern. She recalls, too, 
faintly, that the creature rifled her pockets, tore off her ear-rings and 
a little brooch from her neck, and then stood mumbling and gloating 
over the plunder. Mamie was hurled more than thrust into a corner 
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of the cavern, and there she lay—she could not tell for how long. 
She had food and drink given her at intervals, but really knew no 
details, for it was altogether surely enough to deprive any one of 
reason much more a delicate, sensitive girl The next thing that 
she can at all remember was being taken forth by the hag into the 
sunshine one day and seated, she supposes, on the stone where her 
brothers eventually found her.” 

As Druce paused here to help himself to fish, I remarked : 

“Then, in point of fact, the young lady’s relatives were no wiser 
than they were before, unless, of course, they attempted to verify the 
existence of that mysterious cavern ?” 

“Oh, of course they did that,” continued Druce, “and incredible 
as it may appear, they found it to be true, for under Mamie’s guidance 
they discovered the place three years afterwards, otherwise it would 
have defied their scrutiny as it did during those days of search when 
she had first disappeared, for they found the place exactly as she 
described, though they had to prise back the opening rock with a 
crowbar.” 

“And in the name of mischief what did they find inside?” I 
asked. 

“Why, a very revolting spectacle—the corpse of an old woman, 
dried and shrivelled up within her miserable garments, while clutched 
in her skeleton hand were Mamie’s little brooch and other trinkets of 
which she had possessed herself; the whole country-side rang with 
the extraordinary news. There was an inquest, and the hag was 
identified as an old pauper-lunatic who had escaped years before 
from the infirmary at Conway or Beaumaris—I forget which, How 
she had lived and managed to get about no one could tell, but of 
course it was her coming and going, and occasionally being seen by 
the natives, which had given rise to the superstition, that the lake 
and neighbourhood were haunted.” 

Druce’s manner had been perfectly serious during his recital, so 
serious that I began to think he believed it. I asked him if he did. 

“Well, yes and no,” he answered. “I believe the girl had passed 
through some very terrifying experience—whether exactly in its detail 
it was what she stated, I don’t pretend to say. But her father told 
me that he himself was present at the finding of the body of the old 
woman, and that with his own hands he took from her bony grip his 
daughter’s little trinkets. Otherwise, perhaps, I should be more 
sceptical, but this gentleman was a perfectly reliable witness, a man 
well-known in Manchester, and holding one of the highest positions 
in the mercantile world of that city. He believed implicitly his 
daughter’s whole account of the affair. What are you to say in the 
face of testimony like this?” 

I said: “ Nothing.” 

Druce shrugged his shoulders as he ad Jed: 

“T confess that with my weakness for novels I like to believe that 
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this story is, in the main, true. I do believe it. I like to think 
that I have, as it were, taken part in one of the most wonderful 
romances ever heard of—equal to any marvel woven in the imagina- 
tion of a skilled novelist. You know I always believe every word of 
a story whilst I am reading it. I should not get half the pleasure 
and relaxation I do from this sort of light literature if I questioned 
the possibilities.” 

“‘T agree with you,” said 1; “but tell me one thing more. Is the 
gentleman, your friend and patient, who has just left the room, 
connected at all with the Manchester family—related in any way?” 

“He is. I see the drift of your question, but you are mistaken. 
You think my unfortunate patient much changed, and so he is; but 
that change is the result of a terrible adventure which I shall relate to 
you some day when I have a little more leisure to spare, and we are 
spending an evening at home. It has turned him from a young man 
into an old one, so to say ; but I am in hopes of turning him back 
again, not to what he once was, for that is impossible, but to sufficient 
sound health and strength once more to enjoy life. He is Miss 
Mamie’s brother-in-law, though he looks old enough to be her 
husband’s father, poor fellow.” 

“Then Miss Mamie recovered—and married ?” 

“Completely recovered—and is now the happiest and most 
blooming of wives. Her illness was the result of terror, a temporary 
paralysis of reason, and there is not the slightest fear of her ever 
having a relapse. She lives near Manchester, and is the mother of 
the sturdiest young urchin in the whole of Lancashire. She will talk 
to you freely upon her strange experience, though never without a 
shudder and a certain paling of the cheek.” 

“ And, as you say, you believe in it?” 

“T cannot do otherwise,” responded my romantic friend emphati- 
cally ; “incredible as it mayseem. ‘ There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ Now 
let us have a bottle of Heidseck together and drink to the health of 
Mistress Mamie !” 
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ANECDOTES AND ADVENTURES. 


By Linpon MEADows. 





TURNING THE TABLES. 


HAD fallen in with Smoothwater and his band in the backwoods 
of the West. They were not very reputable company, but 
being courteously invited to do so, I had agreed to stay for a day or 
two’s hunting with them. There was a young Englishman named 
Ralph Picket among the party, nominally a guest but really a prisoner, 
for Smoothwater wished him to marry his daughter, Bubble-in-the- 
brook. She was no great beauty, however, and Ralph had declined 
the honour, at which the old chief, her father, was not particularly 
pleased. I determined to help Picket to escape, and in order that no 
secret understanding might be suspected between us, we appeared to be 
unfriendly, and turned our backs upon one another. The red-man 
seemed to approve of this. 

I had a very beautiful little silver-mounted English rifle, the 
admiration of all the Indians and white hunters. It had been made 
under my own directions, and being an object of great attraction, got 
ine into continual scrapes. I was annoyed to see Smoothwater’s 
covetous eye fixed upon it. Presently he spoke. 

“ Smoothwater like Heap-of-hair’s fusee” (he called me by that 
name, I presume in consequence of the elegant profusion of my locks) ; 
“‘ what shall the chief give him for it ?” 

“‘T cannot part with it,” I replied somewhat nettled ; “it is not for 
sale.” 

“Hugh! much sorry: like fusee well; give five-six-ten dollar for 
him.” 

“A hundred would not buy it,” returned I, wishing to shelve the 
subject ; “I have spoken.” 

“ Gib him squaw into bargain—there! ” 

“No, it would be unkind in you to part with her; besides” (this 
was a fib, however) “I have a wife already.” I thought this would 
settle it. 

“No matter ; one wife good, two better, three ery good.” 

I smiled, and shook my head with an air of decision. 

Smoothwater’s brow darkened, and he passed the rifle on for his 
comrades to examine. I was requested to load and exhibit its 
virtues. A tin drinking cup lay on the river’s bank, about fifty yards 
off, and I took aim at it. 
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“ Hit the cup,” muttered Ralph, “ or these rascals will hold you in 
contempt ; besides, it will show that thief Smoothwater that you could 
pick one of his eyes out with the piece, if need be. Don’t give it 
up again.” 

I pulled the trigger as he spoke, and knocked a hole through the 
bottom of the tin pot. This was no wonderful shot; any white 
hunter could have done better; but the redmen looked gratified, and 
all cried “ Hugh!” 

I did not like the expression of Smoothwater’s countenance the 
next morning—it wore a very wily look. He told me, in the 
presence of his “young men,” that he had had a very pleasant 
dream. He dreamed that Heap-of-hair had presented him with his 
fusee, and gladdened his heart very much. Ralph Picket coughed 
ominously on hearing this piece of intelligence, and grasped himself 
thinkingly by the chin. I was quite aware that without a wilful 
violation of Indian etiquette I could now no longer remain the 
possessor of the coveted rifle. With a bad grace, therefore, I handed 
it over to the chief, saying as I did so, “‘Smoothwater has pleasant 
dreams ; all the horns and skins and bearsmeat the backwoods could 
boast would not buy Heap-of-hair’s fusee ; but when the Great Spirit 
whispers, his children must obey.” 

The red man’s eye glistened with ecstasy, and he marched 
triumphantly away with his prize. 

“You have lost that pretty rifle,” said Ralph. 

“Wait a bit,” said I. 

The Indians, headed by Smoothwater, went away upon the track 
of some deer. Ralph was taken with them. The chief asked me 
to make one of the party, and offered me the loan of a heavy 
Kentucky rifle for the occasion, but I pleaded fatigue, and remained 
in the camp. ‘They did not return till late at night, but I learned 
that they had been successful in their hunt. The next morning the 
whole party having assembled, I seated myself with much gravity 
among them, and informed Smoothwater that / also had had a very 
delightful dream, in which I felt happy to say that te had returned 
me my rifie. The countenance of the chief instantly fell. “It is 
good,” he muttered; “the Great Spirit sometimes whispers to one, 
and sometimes to another; it was to me a little time ago; it was 
to my brother now. Smoothwater returns Heap-of-hair his fusee ”— 
and with a false smile he put it in my hand. The whole party of 
Indians then smoked away for a long time in silence, while Ralph 
Picket and I, unobserved by them, conversed upon our fingers. 

“We must be off without fail to-night,” telegraphed he; “these 
scoundrels are plotting mischief.” 

“Be ready when you see me rise and replenish the fire,” was my 
reply. “In the meantime, if you can, secrete the redmen’s toma- 
hawks, and stop up the touch-holes of their fusees.” 

Ralph nodded, and I saw him laughing more than once that day. 
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I had little doubt that his thoughts were reverting to my fortunate 
dream, and the comfortable manner in which it had enabled me to 
turn the tables upon Smoothwater, who again, towards dark, begged 
that I would share his tent and buffalo robe. I was quite aware 
that this offer proceeded less from an impulse of hospitality, than a 
strong desire to have me under his own immediate surveillance, and 
defeat my plans of escape from his thievish band. I affected to be 
well pleased with the proposal, however, and, in order to keep him 
in good humour, presented Bluebead, his squaw (an elderly matron 
of about four feet high and two feet broad), with a large mosaic gold 
brooch, which she received with a whoop of delight, and immediately 
stuck in the bosom of her blanket. 

At midnight I arose, according to arrangement, and heaped some 
logs upon the fire. I then returned to the tent, and once more lay 
down. Soon afterwards I again quietly arose. All the red men were 
soundly asleep (for they were not upon the warpath, no sentinels, 
therefore, being necessary), and Ralph Picket had already withdrawn 
himself. I seized my rifle quickly, but was annoyed to discover that 
one of the arms of Smoothwater was resting upon my knapsack, I 
resumed my position by his side, and plucking a hair or two from my 
head, drew them slowly along his upper lip. He raised his hand to 
it in a surly way, and I removed the knapsack. In another minute 
Ralph Picket and I were gliding stealthily through the forest in the 
direction of Little Golgotha. 

“What is the matter? why do you pause now?” he asked, as he 
saw me hesitate. 

“‘T have forgotten my tomahawk ; it was the gift of a young Indian 
chief, and I must return.” 

“Nonsense! are you mad? Hark! I hear the dogs; we are 
missed, and have no time to lose.” 

I did not hear the dogs, but I felt the justice of Ralph’s remon- 
strance, and took the lead again. There was a bright star in the 
east. I had studied its position by my pocket compass, and knew 
that Little Golgotha lay in that direction. 

“Hist!” whispered Ralph, cocking his rifle. “I hear footsteps!” 

“They are too clumsy for those of a man,” said I, “and it must be 
a bear. Have the goodness to uncock your piece, or, if you stumble, 
I shall have the bullet in my back.” 

Picket did as he was desired, and together we pushed our way 
under branches, along fallen trees, and up what appeared to be a 
dangerous ravine. 

“What is the matter now?” cried Ralph impatiently, finding me 
come to a sudden stand. “ Push on, pray!” 

“We are upon the brow of a precipice, and another step would 
have been death. I know the spot. You would find no bottom 
there for more than a hundred feet.” 

Ralph peered down intg the gloom, then drew back quickly, and 
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muttered, ‘What an escape! I am glad you led the way.” We both 
listened again, and loud shouts, mingled with the heavy tramp of feet, 
and the yelping of curs, fell upon our ears. 

“* Vow we are pursued in earnest,” said I, and, pulling Picket after 
me, we coiled ourselves under the trunk of a tree which grew upon 
the very ledge of the gulf. 

Two redmen were close upon our trail. Ralph was about to shoot 
the foremost, but I seized his arm and bade him desist. 

At that critical moment one of the Indians rushed past the spot 
where we had concealed ourselves, uttered a cry, and was gone. I 
heard his body crash heavily among the branches below. The second 
Indian, encouraged by the shout, leaped forward also, and disappeared. 
A dog ran to the brink of the precipice ; Ralph thrust out a foot and 
pushed him over the ledge. Five more Indians followed ; two fell 
into the trap, the remainder drew back, and uttering a yell of rage 
retraced their steps. 

“‘ Now is the time,” I whispered to Picket ; “we must descend this 
crag.” The huge bough of one of the pines stretched itself close 
above us. I worked my way along it to the trunk, and accomplished 
the descent without serious accident. Ralph was not so fortunate. 
The first intimation of his proximity was conveyed to me by his heavy 
rifle, which fell almost at my feet. Some branches near me were then 
shaken, and Picket slipped safely, barring a few ugly cuts and scratches, 
through them. He had missed his grasp of the tree, and losing his 
presence of mind, suffered himself to tumble almost from the top of 
the hemlock to the bottom. Together we groped about for my 
knapsack and rifle, and having recovered them, started afresh. I had 
scarcely taken two steps, however, ere I stumbled upon the prostrate 
body of one of the Indians. He was still living, but quite unconscious, 
and placing him with his back against a rock, I forced his mouth open, 
and poured a few drops of brandy from my flask into it. We then 
searched for the others, but without success, and clambering up the 
opposite bank of the ravine, proceeded on what we supposed to be 
our course; but I had now completely lost myself among the 
intricacies of the forest, and the star that had hitherto guided me 
being no longer visible, I resolved to move no further till day broke. 
I communicated my intentions to Ralph, and as he appeared to 
appreciate them, laid myself wearily upon the ground, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

It was not until the evening of the next day but one that (without 
having tasted a morsel of food since we parted with Smoothwater 
and his band) Picket and I, very tired and footsore, reached the 
settlement of Little Golgotha. 
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A PADDLE FOR LIFE, 


THE scene of this adventure is also laid in the backwoods of the west. 
I had been bear-hunting, and there were with me two experienced 
Canadian voyagers, the one named Baptiste, the other Jacques. We 
had been canoeing all day, had had nothing to eat, and were 
consequently very hungry. In fact, neither bears nor deer had 
presented themselves, and there was a fair prospect of our being 
famished. 

“ Run the canoe in shore,” cried I, “‘ Baptiste ; this paddling is hard 
work ; let us stretch our legs a bit, and have a smoke ”—for I was a 
smoker in those days. 

No sooner said than done. We all three jumped out, and Jacques 
secured our little frail birchen vessel to the branch of a cedar, with a 
thong made from the rope-like bark of the moose tree. 

“Ha!” cried I suddenly, “ what a savoury scent! it smells like 
venison.” 

Baptiste stopped and gave a sniff. 

Jacques turned round and gave a sniff too. 

“‘ By the saints, monsieur,” said Baptiste, “it zs venison, and it must 
be cooking somewhere very near us ; see the smoke ! ” 

“Voila !” cried Jacques, pulling some maple boughs aside. 

There, sure enough, was a fire, and above it, several bent rods, 
each with a huge piece of deer’s-meat frizzling juicily over the 
flames. 

Baptiste’s mouth watered, so did Jacques’, so did mine. 

“Ay, this is all very well,” said I, “but you know, comrades, 
though hungry men, this dainty cheer does not belong to us, and we 
can’t appropriate it.” 

“Non, monsieur, of course not,” said Baptiste, with a doleful look. 

“That is true,” said Jacques, sighing. 

“It wouldn’t do at all,” said I, regaling my nostrils again with the 
delicious aroma. 

Baptiste shook his head, and tightened his famine-belt with a 
wistful air. 

Jacques eyed the dripping gravy, raised his eyebrows, and looked 
down. 

“It’s very odd that this venison should be frizzling here, and no 
one to eat it,” observed I, meditatively. 

“Tt would be almost a charity to help ourselves to a slice or two,” 
remarked Baptiste. 

“‘T don’t see any harm in the proposal, monsieur,” added Jacques, 
tasting a morsel from the nearest cutlet, and rolling his eyes in 
ecstasy. 

We all three sat down, with a stealthy air, and helped ourselves— 
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sparingly at first; then we got bolder and cut deeper and wider ; then 
we grew perfectly ravenous, and cleared off every atom of the venison, 
washing it down afterwards with some excellent sherry that I carried 
in my flask. 

“If monsieur will be guided by me,” said Baptiste, licking his lips, 
“T think it would be prudent to move on a bit now.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Jacques. ‘Vite! vite! vite !—see! 
there they come—down through the clearing! ” 

“‘What ?>—who ?—where?” cried I. I turned, and saw three 
stalwart red-skins approaching at a brisk trot. They guessed what 
had taken place, and the fusee of the first was already at his shoulder. 
Crack !—and a bullet whistled within a few inches of my head. 

“To the canoe! to the canoe!” cried Baptiste; “there is no time 
to lose”—and he made a desperate attempt to cut the moose rope 
that held it to the shore. ‘Two quick gashes he gave, but the knife 
was blunt, and every moment was precious. Crack! Crack !—and 
two more bullets whizzed past us. Fortunately Indians are not the 
best shots in the world. I whipped my own knife from my belt, and 
succeeded in severing the thong. 

“There is no help for it; we must fight,” said I; “ we are at least 
equal in numbers.” 

“Bah!” returned Baptiste, as we leaped into the canoe. “We 
have a bad cause, to begin with; and there are eight or ten more of 
them on the spit of land yonder. No, we must make a run of it, 
or in five minutes our scalps will be hanging at those red rascals’ 
girdles.” 

No more was said. <A few vigorous sweeps from the paddles of 
the two moose hunters, and we were in the rapids, shooting down. 
stream like swallows through the air. 

Crack! another bullet, which knocked the pine blade out of 
Jacques’ hand into the water. He had it again, however, in an 
instant, for Baptiste dexterously tipped it back with his own into 
the canoe. 

The Indians had now launched, and were in hot pursuit. Two 
of them were urging along their large “ dug out,” and one stationed 
in the middle was blazing away at us with his fusee. A bullet went 
right through my cap, and I saw him loading again. 

“Monsieur,” cried Baptiste—for I had my English rifle with me, 
which I seldom put out of my hand—“you must kill that fellow 
first, and then one of the others; they are overhauling us fast.” 

* At once, at once! monsieur,” cried Jacques, making lusty sweeps 
with his paddle. 

I saw that it was no time to trifle, and raising my piece, I took 
aim and pulled trigger. The Indians, all three, disappeared in the 
bottom of their canoe, and the ball whistled harmlessly over their 
heads. 


“Cleverly done!” said I, “but I want nothing better; by the 
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time you have played that trick half a dozen times, we shall be out 
of your reach.” 

The Indians saw this, and sat bravely up. One of their bullets 
now struck Baptiste in the shoulder; he neither cried out, nor 
winced, but I saw the blood flowing. 

“Monsieur will do his best,” pleaded Jacques earnestly, finding 
that his brother-in-law was wounded. 

“No fear of that,” said I. And the right arm of the centre 
redskin fell useless to his side. This success was hailed with a howl 
of rage from the enemy; but one of the other Indians, laying down 
the paddle, levelled his matchlock and gave us the contents. 
Jacques’ side was “ barked,” and there were two little pools of blood 
in the bottom of the canoe. 

“Cripple that rascal, Monsieur!” said Baptiste fiercely; “you 
are a better shot than Jacques or I; down with him!” 

I fired, and the leading warrior threw up his arms. He was not 
killed, but what is politely termed “ winged.” The pursuing canoe 
now visibly dropped astern, but we saw three more redskins breast- 
ing the current at a right angle with the line of its approach. They 
were going to reinforce the vanquished party. The half-mile of 
‘vantage ground we had gained, however, gave us the day, for though 
the chase was continued for an hour longer, the enemy had no 
chance of success, and we were able afterwards to take things as 
easily as we pleased. 

* * * * * 

A year had passed away, and I was on a brief visit to an Indian 
of the Two Mountain tribe, when a colossal redskin chief stalked 
suddenly into the lodge, and touching me on the shoulder, asked— 

“Was my young white brother ever in the forests up yonder?” 
and he pointed northward. 

“Yes,” I replied, with an uncomfortable presentiment as to what 
was to follow. 

“ Does he like venison? Does he know the mark of his bullet? 
Hugh! I am Bigbear,” and his eye gleamed frightfully as he pointed 
to a scar upon his shoulder, and clutched his tomahawk. 

I had often faced death, but never stood nearer to it than at that 
moment. I involuntarily stepped two paces back, and drew my 
revolver—but as quickly returned it to my belt, and said— 

“IT did wrong, and was sorry. I had no right to take the chief's 
deer’s-meat. Bigbear seeks revenge—let him have it.” 

“ Enough,” was the generous reply; while the fierce expression 
of his features changed to one of calm dignity. “The tongue of 
Straightnose is not forked ; he spoke the truth, and scorned a lie, 
or my hatchet should have drunk his blood. Go! let him tell his 
pale-faced friends that Bigbear is a great chief, and an Indian can 
sometimes forgive.” And with a haughty gesture and step he strode 
out of the lodge. 
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PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. 


By SARAH DOoUDNEY. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
WITH JOSCELYNE, 


i* was an afternoon in early November. Joscelyne, lying in her 

long cane chair, was looking out upon the grounds of the 
Beeches. Groups of amber and crimson leaves coloured the long 
alleys, and a soft purple mist was clouding the distant woods; it was 
a true autumn picture. She was not quite so calm as she had been 
when her trial was fresh and new. No one had ever heard a word of 
impatience from her lips, but shades of feeling flitted often across her 
face. Something was stirring within her and breaking up the crust of 
resignation which had formed over her inward life. 

The door opened, and a footstep came across the room. She 
knew the step quite well, and turned her head when it was within a 
few paces of her chair. Lord Brackenhill was bringing her a bunch 
of monthly roses, delicate, and faintly sweet. 

Her smile thanked him. “It was a kind thought,” she said. 

“I wish you could walk down that long path with me, and see the 
last flowers,” he said, looking at her as if he could never have enough 
of her face. ‘‘ Joscelyne, is it going to be always like this ?” 

He had not meant to ask such a useless question. It was wrung 
from him by a sudden sharp pang as her beauty wrought upon him. 
Many a time he had forced back the words that trembled on his lips, 
and yet he felt that she knew what he longed to say. 

“Yes,” she answered, bending over the roses, and trying to hide 
the tears in her dark eyes. “It will be always the same. I have 
had to say this to myself thousands of times to keep down hope.” 

Brackenhill’s face was full of intense pain. There was a pause 
which lasted for a second or two; and then he drew a quick breath 
before he spoke again. 

* Joscelyne, there is something that you must have seen and known. 
Your happiness is dearer to me than anything in the world.” 

She looked up quickly, her eyes shining through the tears. 

“Ah, yes,” she answered, holding out her hand. “And I can 
never thank you as I ought.” 

He took the slender hand, and put it to his lips. 

* Do you think I want you to thank me?” he asked. “It is the 
chief business of my life to make yours sweet to you.” 
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“Tt is sweet,” she said, softly. “Iam happy. And I should be 
happier still i 7s 

“ Tf what, Joscelyne ?” 

“Tf I did not fear that you suffered through me.” 

“Thank you, dear,” he said, holding her hand between his own. 
“*T am glad we have found courage to speak plainly to each other. 
For a long time I have been hoping for a moment like this. Josce- 
lyne, may I go on, and tell you all that is in my heart ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, letting her hand rest in his clasp. 

“T have been thinking, dear, about what would follow if I were to 
die. Don’t look so horrified. Things happen to scores of better 
men; a horse stumbles, a gun goes off by accident, there is a smash 
on the railway. At my death this house could no longer be your 
home, Joscelyne. Have you ever thought of this ?” 

“Never! But——” 

“* Hush, I know what you are going to say. Let me finish, Joscelyne 
—let me speak plainly, dear. ‘There is one way in which I can give 
you this place as long as you need its shelter.” 

She trembled slightly, and was silent. 

“‘ Let me make you my wife, Joscelyne. Let me know that if I am 
taken away from your side the Beeches will shelter you still. You 
have said that it would break your heart to leave this house ; the mere 
possibility of your leaving it breaks mine. And there is another 
reason why I want the right to take care of you; listen to me, 
dear.” 

He paused for a moment, holding her hand closer. She had made 
no attempt to draw it away. 

“You must have seen that my sister’s health is failing. Ever since 
your accident she has been losing strength. Her heart was always 
weak, and the shock was more than she could bear. If she were to 
leave us P 

** Don’t go on,” said Joscelyne. She was crying now; she could 
not restrain herself any longer. “I have been a sorrow to her. I 
know she is not strong, and I can never forgive myself.” 

** My darling, do you think that we blame you? If anyone is to 
be blamed, it is I. It never occurred to me that the poor creature 
who clung to Wilderwood could do any harm there. Yet, as you 
know, she caused my wife’s death, and nearly killed you. But we 
won't talk of those painful matters any more. Let me tell you that 
if you want to brighten Audrey you will think of this proposal of 
mine.” 

“T can’t let you sacrifice yourself to a cripple,” said Joscelyne, 
almost passionately. “If I were my old self- x 

“What would you do, Joscelyne, if you were your old self?” he 
asked, very quietly. 

“I would devote my whole life to you, Lord Brackenhill! I would 
love you so well that the world should seem a new place!” 
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“Tt will be a new place, Joscelyne, if you belong to me. And you 
have already given me a wonderful joy. I didn’t know, dear, that you 
cared for me so much. It seems too good to be true.” 

‘TI don’t deserve your love,” said Joscelyne. “You do not know 
what a foolish girl 1am. Before I saw you there was some one who 
pretended to love me; yes, and I believed in him, and loved him, too, 
in my ignorant way. You may as well know the worst of me at once. 
I thought him a saint.” 

“You were terribly mistaken,” said Brackenhill. 

“Bennet was always calling him names.” 

“T respect Bennet for doing so. Joscelyne, can’t you forget that 
wretched creature altogether, and think only of me?” 

“*T will if—if you wish it,” she replied. “It will be quite easy. I 
merely mentioned him because I thought I ought.” 

“There was no necessity,” said Brackenhill, gravely. ‘But about 
the future. Joscelyne, what is it to be?” 

“How can I let people say you have married a poor paralysed 
thing?” 

“You won’t hear them if they do say it. And I fail to see how 
their remarks can concern us.” 

“Still, Lord Brackenhill——” 

** Suppose you call me Emery,” he interrupted gently. 

“Well, you must give me time to think. If you will wait till next 
week I will talk it all over with Bennet. But oh, how impossible it 
seems |” 

He saw the sadness in her face, and understood the struggle going 
on in her mind. If she held back it was for his sake. 

“Remember,” he said, “that I’m no hot-headed boy. I am a 
great many years older than you are, dear ; quite old enough, in fact, 
to be your father.” 

She looked up at him with sweet, grave eyes. 

“ Ah,” she murmured, “if I could only see one little ray of hope!” 

“ Perhaps it will come when you leave off watching for it,” he said. 
“And so Bennet and his wife are really coming here together ?” 

“Yes, isn’t it delightful?” Joscelyne brightened at once. “I 
want you to know Dulcie. She is the dearest, quaintest woman I 
ever met. It will be lovely to see how she takes her happiness. 
Bennet is a genius, I know; and I’m very fond of him; but I hardly 
think he deserves her as she now is.” 

“After he married her she developed into a paragon. It must 
have been discipline that did it,” said Brackenhill, thoughtfully. 
“Of course there was good raw material.” 

“It was the grief, and self-restraint, and self-culture,” said Joscelyne. 
“She took herself in hand. He just let her alone and went his way. 
And one day he saw her, recognised her, all at once.” 

Brackenhill was silent, meditatively stroking his chin. 

“ Joscelyne,” he said at last, “I have often wondered how he came 
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to marry her? Iam glad, remember. It was the best day’s work he 
ever did when he made her his wife. But how was it done?” 

Joscelyne paused, and a faint flush tinged her cheek. 

“She had acquired a power over him,” she said at last. “ It was 
a power that came to her through a dreadful accident. Looking back 
on it all, I see that if he had made a clean breast of everything he 
might have been quite free. But it was a time of horror and con- 
fusion, and his only safety seemed to lie in concealment. Dulcie 
alone knew what he had done. She would not promise to keep 
silence unless he married her.” 

** Ah,” said Brackenhill in a thoughtful tone. 

“T know how mean and mistaken it was of her,” Joscelyne 
continued. ‘And, believe me, she knows it too. He had trifled 
with her cruelly, sentimentalising and fooling, without concerning 
himself about the end. She had pleased his fancy, and he used to 
meet her by stealth in the meadows, and turn her head with poetry 
and admiration. Her nature was deeper than his—he had not 
sounded her depth—and he did not realise the strength of her feeling 
for him.” 


She sighed as the pictures of the past rose up, one after another, 
before her eyes. 

“Tt was not till after marriage that her higher self awoke. She 
saw that her true gain would have been renunciation. Against his 
will she had bound him with the legal tie, and she hated the selfish- 
ness which she had obeyed. I can only imagine what she must have 
suffered in those dark days. But the cleansing fires have done their 
work, and made her the woman that she is now. Remember the 
life of silent self-discipline and constant charity ! ” 

“*T want to know her,” said Brackenhill. ‘I am glad that they are 
coming here together. And that old flame of his who got married? 
I suppose he has dropped her altogether ?” 

* Leila,” Joscelyne replied. ‘“ Yes; we have both dropped her. 
She is one of the richest women in England; but her husband—well 
—you have seen him.” 

Brackenhill 4ad seen Redwood, and he smiled. 

“When will Bennet and his wife be here?” he asked. 

“Next Wednesday. I had a letter this morning.” 

Any change was sure to cause a little flutter in the quiet household 
at the Beeches. Abby was terribly concerned for the credit of the 
Daughtons. Mrs. Daughton, poor thing, ought to have stayed in the 
background, she thought. Joscelyne was amused at her antiquated 
notions and scruples, and advised her to adopt modern ideas without 
loss of time. 

“You don’t know how my views have widened since I have been 
lying here,” she said. 

When Bennet and his wife arrived, there was but one opinion 
about Dulcie. The quiet, noble-looking woman won all hearts at 
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once. It seemed to be understood by everybody that her place was 
at Joscelyne’s side. 

“ There is a sweet, bracing atmosphere about you,” Joscelyne said, 
one day. “I seem to get stronger when you are near me.” 

Dulcie hesitated a moment, and then a sudden light shone in 
her eyes. 

“* Dear Joscelyne, do you really feel that?” she asked. ‘ Because 
I know some one who does possess the power of imparting strength ! 
and if she were here xy 

She did not complete the sentence. 

Joscelyne raised her head with a quick look of inquiry. 

“Do you mean that you know a faith-healer?” she said. “I 
have often thought I should like to see one. I have read all kinds 
of interesting things on the subject of mental healing.” 

“Don’t laugh at my question,” Dulcie began. ‘“ But have you 
ever thought of trying that kind of healing for yourself?” 

“‘Never,” replied Joscelyne, frankly. ‘Mine is not a case of 
hysteria, you see. Paralysis is the result of the fall from my horse. 
My spine was injured.” 

“Are you sure that your case is hopeless? Have the doctors 
said so?” 

“They have never gone so far as that. But when months and 
months passed on, and I was as helpless as ever, what could one 
think?” 

“ And you resigned yourself to your fate?” said Dulcie thought- 
fully. 

“Yes, it was best to be patient. I was tired and sad ; and, after 
all, the world seemed a disappointing place. It was sweet to be here 
in this stillness ; but now 

She paused, and put up one hand to hide the glow on her cheek. 

“Now it is different. I know.” Dulcie calmly completed the 
sentence. “There is someone who wants you to begin a new life 
with him. You long to get strong for his sake. You want to go 
back into the world with him, and do all that you can to make it 
better. A true love always makes us want to do good to everybody. 
That is how we know that it zs true.” 

“ Dulcie, my will is not as strong as yours!” Joscelyne exclaimed. 
‘Disappointment enervated me. When I was thrown back upon 
myself, I sank into the depths of apathy.” 

“T had more evil to overcome,” Dulcie answered. “It kept me 
always waking, always fighting. For me there was no rest; I felt I 
must either slay my foe, or be slain. But never mind my experiences, 
let us talk only of yourself.” 

“Oh, there is nothing more to say!” sighed Joscelyne. 

“Yes, there is a great deal more. Dear, dear Joscelyne, will you 
do something for my sake? Let me send for Christabel Avory, the 
Faith-healer ! ” 
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“Tt would be useless, Dulcie,” said Joscelyne, iaying her hand 
lovingly on the face that bent over her. “ Yet if you ask anything 
for your sake r 

“ What is it that Dulcie is asking ?” 

It was Bennet who spoke, sauntering into the room, followed by 
Lord Brackenhill. They brought in a breath of sweet, damp air, for 
they had been out into the woods together, and the afternoon was 
drawing to a close. 

“She wants to send for a faith-healer,” Joscelyne replied. And just 
then Lady Audrey entered, followed by the tea-tray. 

“A faith-healer?” she repeated. “Has somebody been telling 
you about Ryce’s mother? She had a dreadful illness, and was cured 
by some wonderful woman in London.” 

“Did you hear the woman’s name?” inquired Dulcie, in a voice 
that trembled a little. 

“No; but we can soon find it out if you are interested in the 
matter,” said Lady Audrey, good-humouredly. “The Ryces are 
living at the lodge. Mrs. Ryce is a motherly dame, with a pleasant 
face.” 

“It would be rather curious if she owed her cure to your paragon, 
Dulcie,” Bennet remarked. 

“Tell us about your paragon, Mrs. Daughton,” said Brackenhill, 
bringing her a cup of tea. 

Dulcie’s glance followed her husband as he left the room. She 
was quite at home now among these kind people, and could talk freely ; 
and she told the story of her first meeting with Christabel with her 
usual simplicity. They were deeply interested as she went on, 
unconsciously affording them glimpses of her own inner life. When 
she paused, Lady Audrey spoke gently. 

“It is beautiful to hear of such things,” she said. ‘ But sometimes 
wicked persons have the power to heal. It is not the good only who 
possess it.” 

“I have heard that,” Dulcie answered. ‘ But do you think any 
one can be wicked when he is honestly trying to heal ?” 

“Well, perhaps not,” Lady Audrey admitted. 

“Don’t you think that the power lies in the patient himself, and 
not in the operator?” Brackenhill asked. “I daresay you have 
heard of Father Chiniquy, a priest, who was struck with typhoid fever 
at Quebec. On the ninth day his four physicians told the bishop 
that he was dying, and the last sacraments were administered. On 
the thirteenth day, as he lay speechless, he heard the doctors saying 
that he had but a few minutes to live; and he was horrified at the 
idea of being buried alive. Turning with all the power of his soul to 
his two favourite saints, he saw a vision of St. Anne, who said, ‘ You 
will be cured’!” 

“ And was he cured ?” Joscelyne exclaimed. 

“He was. He felt an electric ithrill run through his body, and 
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instantly regained the power of speech. But hear the end of the 
story. After this surprising miracle had been wrought upon him, 
Father Chiniquy turned Protestant—an ungrateful thing to do, wasn’t 
it? Well, in 1858 he was taken with typhoid fever again, and on the 
thirteenth day he was once more given up as dead.” 

“Tt served him right for being a turncoat,” said Joscelyne. 

“This time,” continued Brackenhill, “he cried mightily unto God 
in the Protestant manner. And the result was just the same; he sat 
up and asked for food. So it was plain enough that his own 
indomitable will, exerted at the turning-point of the disease, had 
power to conquer death.” 

“But that sounds as if you did not believe in a higher power 
outside man,” cried Lady Audrey. 

“No, it doesn’t,” her brother replied. “It only shows that the 
great All-Father has given men forces which they seldom use, and of 
which they are often unaware.” 

**T stop short there,” said Bennet, who had just returned. ‘“ What 
are you thinking about, Dulcie?” 

“She looks as if she had something to say,” Joscelyne said, touch- 
ing her sister-in-law’s hand; “and I want to hear it. Dulcie, 
speak !” 

“T was only thinking that Father Chiniquy felt the need of 
something for his will to cling to,” Dulcie answered quietly. “ He 
appealed to a force without to help the force within. The virtue of 
the Master comes to us in many forms. ‘To some it comes through 
the voices of His saints; to others through His word alone.” 

“Then you think it was the same power which answered the two 
prayers ?” Lady Audrey remarked. “If that is the case, my dear, it 
doesn’t matter what church we belong to.” 

“I believe that all the churches are parts of the great whole,” said 
Dulcie flushing. ‘In bread, in wine, in incense, in music, in the 
imposition of a hand, in the hem of a garment, the Lord meets the 
faith of His children ; and often, without any of these, through faith 
alone. They are not my words,” she added simply. “I speak as I 
have been taught.” 

“And you have spoken well,” said Brackenhill gravely. And then 
a silence fell upon them all, as they sat in the deepening dusk. It 
was Bennet who broke the pause. 

“‘T met Mrs. Ryce in the avenue a few minutes ago,” he said. “I 
told her that I was coming down to the lodge to ask a question.” 

“You asked her the name of the woman who cured her!” cried 
Joscelyne. “I thought that was why you went out. Was it Dulcie’s 
friend, after all?” 

“Yes,” Bennet answered. “It was Dulcie’s friend, Christabel 
Avory.” 

A little soft exclamation escaped from his wife’s lips. To Joscelyne 
it sounded like a half-uttered word of thankfulness. But when she 
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looked round, Dulcie was sitting quite still, with her hands folded in 
her lap. 

In the darkened room Joscelyne stretched out her hand, and 
touched those quiet hands which were folded with the long habit of 
patience. 

“Dear,” she whispered, “let it be as you will. She shall come.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CURED. 


CHRISTABEL AvoRY came among them all like a being who did not 
live wholly in the material world. This was how she impressed them. 
And yet no one was even more natural, or more frankly interested 
in the chief questions of the day. Her attention was always given 
readily to any subject under discussion. She was never absent- 
minded ; never wrapped up in a dream. 

““T was afraid she would go into trances, and see visions,” Lady 
Audrey confessed to Dulcie. 

“T have never heard of her going into a trance,” Dulcie replied. 
* But sometimes I have thought that she gets glimpses of things 
that are coming.” 

“ But that’s rather uncanny,” said Lady Audrey. 

“Oh, no. Nothing connected with her is ever uncanny. If she 
has foresight it is because she is so little occupied with herself. She 
loves people so much, that now and then she has a hint of what may 
come to them.” 

Dulcie’s eyes had grown deep with feeling as she spoke. She was 
recalling that day when Christabel had come early, and prevented her 
from leaving London. Had the Faith-healer foreseen Bennet’s 
unexpected return? She could not tell; but she always felt it was 
Christabel’s influence which had kept her one night longer in the 
deserted rooms, and changed the course of her life. 

The family party at the Beeches were not troubled with many 
visitors. It was not desirable that people should know why Christabel 
Avory was there ; and the presence of the plainly-clad woman with 
the noble face did not excite any great curiosity. The servants 
believed her to be connected with some charitable institution in 
which Lord Brackenhill was interested. She devoted herself 
exclusively to Joscelyne, and spent several hours alone with her 
every day. When she was with the invalid, only Dulcie was admitted 
into the room. 

For the first two or three days, Dulcie’s intense anxiety made her 
lose courage. She was afraid of disappointment, and thought that 
Joscelyne’s mental condition was unfavourable, 
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“Mrs Ryce was just a simple woman, and her mind could be 
easily directed,” she said to Christabel. ‘ But with Joscelyne every- 
thing is different. She has read and pondered over all the doubts 
of the age; and she has never gone about among living men and 
women, learning all their desperate needs and deep sorrows. You 
are more likely to lose faith if you shut yourself up with books, than 
if you go and work among the miserable.” 

“Some would say just the contrary,” Christabel replied. ‘The 
sight of so much helpless misery has driven many minds to despair. 
But such minds—even at their darkest—have suddenly seen a ray of 
the true light. Joscelyne has lived too still a life.” 

“Then you don’t think—you are afraid ” Dulcie faltered, 
looking up at the Faith-healer with eyes full of anguish. 

*“T am never afraid. The Master has set me many a harder 
task than this. And she has a good strong, healthy, human reason 
for wanting to recover,” said Christabel brightly. ‘“‘ The true love 
of her life has come at last. The love that came before was only 
a phantom; and her regret was not a real sorrow. She has been 
living among shadows, like the Lady of Shalott.” 

“This is the evening of your fourth day here,” exclaimed Dulcie, 
clasping her hands. 

* Ah, Dulcie, will you be a hinderer instead of a helper?” the 
Faith-healer asked. “Have you walked with the Pilgrims of the 
Night only to doubt the hand that guides them and the heart that 
throbs with theirs ?” 

And Dulcie hung her head and went away ashamed to her own 
room. 

Left alone, the Faith-healer sat down at her window and looked 
out at the stars which spangled the darkness. The November night 
was quiet, and as she sat there she seemed to draw its stillness into 
her own heart. She thought of the poor homes where she had 
wrought her seeming miracles, and wondered whether it was ordered 
that faith and poverty always went together ? 

It was half-past eight. At nine they would wheel Joscelyne out of 
her pretty sitting-room into the adjoining room which had been 
arranged as a bed-chamber for her use. Those two rooms had 
become her world ; she had never visited the upper floors since she 
had been carried downstairs after her illness. 

The house was large, and additions had been made to it from time 
to time. Every luxury that modern skill could devise had been 
lavished on the place in which Joscelyne’s helpless life was spent. It 
was no wonder if the bird with the broken wing had learnt to love its 
beautiful cage, and ceased to pine for a rougher, if freer existence. 

As the stable-clock struck the two quarters, Christabel rose and 
unfastened her casement. The glass door opened upon a little 
balcony to which ivy clung in thick masses, making a bower for the 
many birds that haunted the place. Unseen wings rustled as she 
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stepped out into the starlight, and the scent of the gardens and 
woods came up fresh and sweet. 

In the old way, and with just the old gesture, she lifted up her 
heart under the stars. The strength that had come to her in the 
toiling, suffering, struggling city, would not be denied here. And as 
she prayed, doubts faded; the ages rolled away, and the Man of 
Nazareth was by her side, waiting to speak through her willing lips, 
and heal through her ready hands. It was the old triumphant song 
of victorious faith that her heart was singing now. With that certainty 
of conquest in her soul, she could have passed through dark waters, 
and climbed mountains, knowing that the end of the journey was joy 
and peace. 

A servant, who met her in the lighted corridor a little later, stepped 
back awed, and yet charmed, by the strange glory in her face. Long 
afterwards the girl was haunted by that look, and spoke of it to her 
children when Christabel Avory had become only a memory. 

Downstairs, through the hall, and through the passage leading to 
Joscelyne’s rooms, the Faith-healer went with her swift step. At the 
door she met Lord Brackenhill, and waved her hand gently to send 
him away. He, too, was struck by her look, and went off without 
uttering a word. 

She found Joscelyne lying as usual on her couch, and Dulcie was 
sitting by her side. One glance round the room showed Christabel 
that no one else was there, and Dulcie, looking up at her face 
inquiringly, saw that the supreme moment had come. 

Instinctively she rose and stood upright; and these two women 
fronted each other over the couch, with the recumbent figure between 
them. 

Something of the same consciousness seemed to come to Joscelyne 
as she lifted her head, and met the calm, steady gaze of Christabel. 
Her lips parted, and her breath came quickly, but she did not speak. 
The Faith-healer took her by the right hand, holding it in a firm 
clasp. 

“ My child,” she said, “how is it that you have so little faith? 
This very night the Master has come to heal you. But it is not only 
the limbs that are paralysed ; the soul within you is languid and dull. 
You are in love with this state of ease and sloth in which you exist, 
and those around do but pamper you in your uselessness. Out there 
in the world there are men and women and little ones crying out 
for you to help them, and you shut your ears to the voice of their 
complaint.” 

A flush rose to Joscelyne’s delicate cheeks, and tears sprang 
suddenly to her eyes. It was the first time, since her illness, that 
anyone had uttered a rebuke. They had all united in praising her 
beautiful patience and resignation. And yet there was nothing harsh 
in the speaker’s tone ; but it expressed a quiet assurance of the right, 
blended with perfect tenderness, 
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‘The Master has need of your help in His world,” the voice went 
on. “Tens of thousands are working there, and yet He misses you. 
Others may be faithful, but there is always a certain share of work 
allotted to each, and your share is left undone. While you lie here 
and dream, you are resisting the will of God. Are you watching and 
waiting to see Him come in the clouds? It is in your own inward 
life that you must find Him. The heaven that you are seeking must 
begin within your soul.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Christabel spoke again. 

“Come, my child, believe Him, and be ready to obey His call. 
It is not the poor Faith-healer who speaks, it is Christ who commands. 
In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, arise and walk.” 

Joscelyne trembled like a reed that is shaken by the wind. The 
strong hand still grasped her hand firmly; the stedfast eyes never 
released hers ; she felt herself thrilled through and through by the 
power of this intense faith. Still trembling, she was conscious that 
a new strength was being roused within her frame, a strength which 
gathered fresh force every instant. And slowly, as one under the 
influence of a spell, she began to obey the voice, raising herself from 
the couch on which she had lain helpless so long. 

Dulcie, standing on the other side, remained silent. Her hands 
were ready, but there was no need of their aid. Joscelyne continued 
to rise, moving her limbs slowly and mechanically as if they were stiff 
from long disuse. But presently she set her feet upon the ground, 
and then rose gradually to her full height, standing erect at last with 
no support save Christabel’s clasping hand. 

Stepping forward, Dulcie went to the door that led into the hall 
and set it wide open. The drawing-room was on the other side of 
the vestibule, and Lady Audrey was sitting there with Lord Bracken- 
hill and Bennet, talking over the chances of Joscelyne’s recovery. 
They had drawn near the fire, although the night was not cold. A 
log in the grate flamed brightly; several lamps illuminated the long 
room, filling it from end to end with pleasant light. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and all three turned their heads. 
Then with a smothered cry Brackenhill sprang to his feet; and 
Bennet rose also. Lady Audrey, shrinking and shaking, cowered 
down in the recesses of her chair, as pale as if she had seen one risen 
from the dead. 

There was indeed something strangely solemn in Joscelyne’s aspect 
as she walked steadily across the room to the group by the fire. She 
walked alone ; her long, soft robe of pale-coloured silk scarcely rustled 
as she moved ; in her face there was a wonderful gladness, shaded by 
the gravity of new thoughts. It was to Brackenhill that she came, 
stopping in front of him and holding out both hands. 

“‘T am cured,” she said. ‘“ God has raised me up that we may do 
His work in the world together.” 

With a passionate word of satisfaction he took her into his arms, 
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drawing her head down on his shoulder, and laying his facé upon 
hers. Bennet stood and looked at them, unconscious that the tears 
were running fast down his cheeks. Lady Audrey had risen and 
was sobbing for very joy. Dulcie had stolen quietly to her husband’s 
side, and he turned to kiss her. A little apart from this group of 
happy human beings stood the Faith-healer, silent and still; but they 
remembered long afterwards that they saw her face as if it had been 
the face of an angel. 

That night was a wakeful one to several members of the household. 
Abigail, who slept in a little room next to her young lady, was so 
frightened at the startling change that she had scarcely courage 
enough to rejoice. But Christabel did not leave her patient until 
she had seen her wrapped in a peaceful sleep. She kept watch 
beside Joscelyne’s pillow till there was no longer any need of her 
presence, and then stole quietly away. 

It was a perfectly genuine cure. When the next day came, 
Joscelyne got up, and walked about with a girlish delight in re- 
newing her acquaintance with familiar things. The Faith-healer 
advised her to return to her old bed-room upstairs; the room on 
the ground floor had been too long associated with her condition of 
helplessness. 

“Do not forget,” Christabel said, “that the gift of a new strength 
is given for a new use. You are raised up that you may begin your 
life again as a wife. The marriage must not be long delayed. Your 
place is waiting for you to fill.” 

She stayed four days longer at the Beeches, carefully watching 
over Joscelyne’s recovered powers; but for herself she would accept 
no thank-offering. By Lord Brackenhill’s request she furnished him 
with a list of those London charities whose needs were greatest, and 
agreed that he should deposit a sum of money in Barnaby Mace’s 
hands. The Pilgrims of the Night, working quietly and continuously 
among the poor, were acquainted with those silent sufferers who are 
hidden where the shade is deepest. It was for these that Barnaby 
Mace would hold the money in trust. 

And then, on the morning of the fifth day Christabel took her 
departure. 

She chose to travel by an early train, and preferred a drive in the 
open air to being shut up in a brougham. Ryce had asked to be 
allowed to drive her in the dog-cart ; and Joscelyne, standing at her 
window, saw them go away down the carriage-sweep to the long 
avenue of beeches. A thin veil of rain had fallen over the land at 
dawn ; but as the sun rose higher, there were beautiful lights upon 
the hills. (Through mist and sunshine and a shower of golden leaves, 
the Faith-healer smiled back at Joscelyne for the last time. 

It was only for a moment—but for that moment all the light of 
the morning seemed to radiate from that peaceful face. Then the 
autumn foliage hid it! the sound of wheels grew fainter and fainter, 
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and a robin, perched among the yellow and scarlet leaves of a great 
walnut-tree, burst out into a cheery song. 

A little later, Joscelyne was clinging to Brackenhill’s arm as they 
walked together along the terrace, and saying, half tearfully, that she 
felt as if a good angel had gone away. 

“Oh, Emery,” she said, “ did you see her last look at me? It was 
an unspoken prayer.” 

‘Tt was more than that,” he answered gravely. ‘“ It was a blessing.” 

The news of Miss Daughton’s recovery soon spread far and wide, 
and friends sent congratulations from all quarters, or came in person 
to express their joy. 

Other tidings followed speedily; a marriage between Joscelyne 
and Lord Brackenhill was arranged, and would take place early in 
the new year. 

Leila Redwood heard of the engagement one morning at the 
breakfast-table. It was mentioned by one of her numerous guests. 

“Little Joscelyne!” she thought. “So she has got on best 
without us, after all,” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MEETING IN LONDON. 


THERE were a good many people who sneered at Joscelyne’s cure, 
and said that the Faith-healer had been clever enough to treat a bad 
case of hysteria with success. But neither sneers nor congratulations 
could intermeddle with the deep joy of the girl’s grateful heart. It 
was arranged that Lady Audrey should take her up to town to spend 
Christmas in Berkeley Square. She was to be married from the old 
town house at Easter; and there was something almost solemn, to 
her mind, in the preparations for the wedding. 

“I cannot forget,” she said to Lady Audrey, “that I am going to 
begin life anew. Orange blossoms and white robes have more 
meaning for me than for most women. ‘They mean that I shall leave 
my idle girlhood behind, and work instead of dream.” 

“I don’t think you would have done much work alone,” replied 
Lady Audrey, with a satisfied smile. ‘‘ Your education has not fitted 
you to cope with the evil and misery in the world. There are many 
women who might have done great good if they had only known more 
about wickedness,” she added thoughtfully. 

“That is what Dulcie says,” said Joscelyne. “But I shall not 
shrink from anything with Emery by my side. Alone I should have 
been a failure; I could not have gone to work single-handed as 
Dulcie did. She is a great deal nobler and stronger than I ever was, 
or ever shall be. And any one can see that she is making a better 
man of Bennet.” 
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“The most amusing thing is that she should come out as an 
authoress!” Lady Audrey exclaimed. ‘He says her children’s 
stories are splendid. Well, I was sure there was a great deal in her 
when I first saw her face.” 

The tea was brought at that moment, and immediately afterwards 
Lord Brackenhill entered. He went over to Joscelyne, took a seat 
near her and laid a spray of exquisite white roses on her lap. 

“There,” he said, “‘ you will miss your hot-houses at the Beeches, 
so here is something to remind you of home. But isn’t it good to be 
in London again?” 

“Tt is very good,” she answered, lifting up the roses. “ But I have 
not come here to be spoiled ; and this is the beginning of spoiling.” 

She laughed a little as she spoke; her dark eyes were shining, 
and she tried not to show how extremely happy she was. Brackenhill 
could scarcely take his gaze off her. Her dress was royal purple, of 
some soft stuff that fell in heavy folds, clasped at the waist with a 
rich ornament of Indian gold. 

Just then the footman announced from the door “‘ Mrs. Daughton,” 
and Dulcie came in, looking beautiful in her winter costume. It 
was Bennet who had bought her handsome cloak, trimmed with 
costly fur, and had chosen the picturesque velvet hat with its 
clusters of golden flowers. But Dulcie, simple as ever, and living 
much in her inward life, wore her clothes with the ease of self-forget- 
fulness. 

“My dears, it is a pleasure to look at you both,” said Lady 
Audrey, who felt strong enough now to pour out tea. “I did not 
think I should have so much gladness in my old age. After so many 
years of loneliness it is delightful to rejoice in young lives. I find 
them so interesting !” 

She had the best of all reasons for being in excellent spirits. 
Brackenhill was going to be married, and there was every reason to 
hope that he would have a son to succeed him. If it had not been 
for Dulcie and her friend the Faith-healer, his future life would have 
had a very different outlook. Lady Audrey was a kind woman, and 
her heart was overflowing with goodwill. Her brother, who was 
waiting at the tea-table to hand Dulcie a cup of tea, was rather 
amused at her effusiveness. 

The door opened again, and this time the footman announced 
“Mrs. Redwood.” 

Just for a moment it seemed to Dulcie that she had been snatched 
up and carried back into the far past, 

Once more she was sitting in the little Chalkham church, hidden 
by a pillar, and watching Miss Wooledge in the vicarage pew. Once 
more she was the ignorant, undisciplined girl, devouring her rival’s 
beauty with fiercely jealous eyes, watching, always watching, to see 
whether any glance wandered in Bennet’s direction, Oh, the savage 
selfishness of that old love ! 
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Then she heard Lady Audrey’s voice introducing her to Mrs. 
Redwood, and at once she was living in the present. Leila’s great 
blue eyes inspected her carefully from head to foot; but she did not 
shrink from the scrutiny. It all seemed now so very unimportant ; 
mighty things had become small, and small things mighty to the 
Pilgrim of the Night. If Dulcie was a happy woman now it was 
because she understood the meaning of her own life. 

In her heart of hearts, Leila was more than half disposed to be 
angry with these two women who were so happy and _ beautiful. 
Happiness and beauty affronted her. Hitherto she had always been 
perfectly satisfied with her own appearance; but she had studied 
herself too long not to know that she was fading. Her face was 
getting thinner and her eyes bigger. Of course she was lovely still, 
and her costume was perfection; but she could not succeed in 
banishing a haunting fear. 

She was beginning to look older; yes, she was only too sure that 
such was the case. In these two women the soft outline of the 
cheek was perfectly unbroken; but in her own face there was the 
merest hint of cheek-bone and jaw. As to Joscelyne’s great beauty 
that had always been an established fact; but Dulcie’s appearance 
gave her a most disagreeable shock. She knew that Bennet had 
made the best of circumstances, and gone back to live with his wife ; 
but she had honestly expected that wife to be a dowdy. 

Leila had never believed that her own marriage would be a state 
of perpetual ecstasy. No woman had ever stepped into matrimony 
with eyes more widely opened. But, wide-awake though she was, 
she had not quite realised the transient nature of her husband’s 
admiration. He had admired her immensely, but when she began 
to fade, he felt that an injury had been done to himself. He did 
not like women who got thin. That very morning he had accused 
her of “ going off” as if she were doing it on purpose to annoy him. 

*T’ve given you everything that you want,” he had said, irritably. 
* And I let you spend as much money as you like; but in less than 
a year you are beginning to fade. It’s too bad. Howcould a fellow 
possibly tell that you’d wear so badly?” 

He had only one idea in life—that of satisfying his own inclina- 
tion. He had wanted one thing after another, and he had got one 
thing after another, always with the same result. It wore badly. 
That was the inevitable complaint. And now that he had bought a 
beautiful wife, there was only the same dreary remark to be made 
about her. 

Arthur Redwood was an animal without the outer coat of good 
breeding. He did not attempt to conceal his disappointment. Why 
should he? It was a relief to let it out, and he was not going to 
deny himself a relief. As to Leila, he did not suppose that his words 
had made any impression upon her; she had listened to them with 
an unmoved face, and had gone off singing snatches of a song. 
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It was true that they had not made a deep impression. She 
attributed them to a fit of ill-humour, and shrugged her shoulders 
with a pretty little gesture of contempt. But she went to a shop in 
Bond Street, and laid out some more of his money on a wonderful 
Parisian cloak ; and later on she ordered her carriage and drove to 
Berkeley Square. ‘There, however, the truth met her. She saw it in 
those two fresh faces with the dew of the morning upon them both. 

“And so you are really quite strong again, Joscelyne dear,” she 
began. ‘“ But are you never afraid of a relapse?” 

It was a question which made Lord Brackenhill and his sister very 
angry. Such a suggestion might do harm to a nature over-sensitive ; 
it was the dropping of a mischievous seed. 

“No,” replied Joscelyne bravely, “‘ I am not in the least afraid ; and 
the doctors have no fear.” 

“Oh, we all know that the doctors are favouring mental thera- 
peutics,” said Leila smiling. “But one hears of such sad cases of 
self-deception. Imaginative people believe they are cured, and the 
disease is making progress all the time. It is so difficult to know 
when you may consider yourself safe. However, you are looking 
marvellously well. I think Lord Brackenhill ought to claim the 
credit of the cure.” 

The big blue eyes shot a radiant glance at him, and he received it 
with cool composure. 

“Not the whole credit,” he said calmly. “ By the way, Mrs. 
Redwood, we are going to establish a new settlement in North 
London. It will cost about twenty thousand pounds. I hope you 
will help us.” 

“Oh, I am so tired of philanthropy!” cried Leila, making a little 
grimace. “You knowI had so much of it when I lived with my 
brother. It was almost as bad as being a clergyman’s wife. And I 
am quite afraid to ask Mr. Redwood for any more money. They 
want such a lot for the hospitals.” 

“T thought you took an interest in doing good,” said Joscelyne, 
rather coldly. 

“That was in the old days,” Leila answered. “I have used up all 
my interests. When is your book coming out, Mrs. Daughton?” she 
asked, turning suddenly to Dulcie. 

** At Christmas,” Dulcie replied. 

She spoke with the utmost composure, looking quietly into Mrs. 
Redwood’s face. 

Leila stared at her. That this young woman should meet het with 
such perfect tranquillity was amazing. She could not control her 
temper so successfully as she had done in the past. Her delicate 
cheeks were deeply flushed with anger ; there was a feverish light in 
her eyes. No one knew why she was in such a rage, but they all felt 
unfeignedly thankful when she rose. 

“What can be the matter with Leila?” said Joscelyne, when she 
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was gone. “ Marriage does not seem to have made her any happier. 
And she was almost rude.” 

“Oh, she has ‘lowered to his level day by day!’” quoted Lady 
Audrey, enjoying her tea. ‘‘ But I never thought as much of her as 
you did, Joscelyne. I wish she would not come here and glare 
at us when we are all supremely comfortable. Her eyes are too 
saucer-like.” 

** She has changed,” Joscelyne said. ‘“ Poor Leila!” 

She met Dulcie’s clear gaze, and knew that she had read her 
thought. Dulcie, too, found herself positively pitying the brilliant 
queen of Bennet’s dreams; pitying the woman whom she had once 
sO passionately envied. 

‘She is a soured woman,” said Brackenhill, standing with his back 
to the fire. ‘That great blue stare of hers is a little trying. On the 
whole, I don’t think we want to see her any more.” 

“But you can’t escape her,” Lady Audrey cried. “She will go 
everywhere, and do everything. Don’t imagine you are going to lose 
sight of her, because that is a vain hope.” 

Somebody else, who saw Leila just as she was stepping into her 
carriage, perceived at a glance that she had changed for the worse. 
He had never seen her since a certain rainy evening when she had 
said a blithe farewell. And now he looked at her, himself unseen, 
and took note of all those subtle differences which Joscelyne had 
noticed. She was older, thinner, less radiant. There was an irritable 
expression on her face, as she seated herself in her brougham, and was 
driven away. 

Bennet drew a long breath of thankfulness as he ran up the 
steps and knocked at Lady Audrey’s door. He thought of all that 
might have been if his wild plan had been carried out. How would 
it have fared with Leila and himself if they had not parted? Weari- 
ness, mutual reproaches, bitter regrets, desperation ; he could fancy 
each succeeding phase of misery. And then there would be either a 
separation, or an enforced union, more galling than his first marriage. 
Mechanically he followed the footman to the door of the boudoir, 
where they were all sitting by the fire. And then, in an instant, the 
sight of Dulcie recalled him to the present. 

When he saw her sitting there, serene and nobly beautiful, he 
thought of the other, driving away with her flushed cheeks and 
feverish eyes. ‘To be in Dulcie’s presence was to enter into rest. He 
shook hands with the others, and sank into a low chair by her side. 

“T’ve had a fagging day,” he said. “Don’t worry me to talk. 
There is a delicious calm here.” 

“Glad to hear it,” Brackenhill replied. ‘Mrs. Redwood has just 
been in, staring at us, and upsetting all our nerves.” 

“ Not mine,” came softly from Dulcie. 

“Well, she tried to,” Lord Brackenhill went on, “I wanted her 
to go away, so I asked her for some money.” 
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“T saw her outside, getting into her brougham,” Bennet said. 
“She did not see me. She looked older, I thought.” 

“ The burden of wealth,” said Joscelyne. “She always sighed for 
it, but it weighs her down.” 

Her brother’s unconcerned manner set her mind at ease. It was 
evident that he had lost all interest in Leila. They all noticed how 
eagerly his eyes sought his wife’s face, and rested there with a gaze of 
quiet satisfaction. 

“* We shall not spend another Christmas in this old square, Dulcie,” 


he said, when they were sitting together later on. “I shall be too 
proud of you when we get to Kensington if you always look as you 
do to-day.” 


“You have dressed me after a fashion of your own. I am the 
expression of your fancies,” she replied smiling. 

“You are more than that. I often wonder what it is that makes 
you so unlike the average woman? You give me all the love I ask 
for, dear, and yet I have a vague suspicion that you are treading a 
path of your own ; a path I have never entered. Sometimes I think 
that if I were taken away altogether, you would keep on your way 
quite calmly.” 

“Why need you imagine such things?” she asked, looking stead- 
fastly into his face, and laying her hand on his shouider. “I do not 
know what this world would feel like, if you were not in it.” 

“ But, Dulcie, you would be calm, I know it!” 

** You will never be taken away altogether,” she said, touching his 
forehead with her lips. 

But when she was alone next day she could not help pondering 
over his words. It was true that for so young a woman, now so 
ardently loved, she was indeed strangely calm. 

During the time when most young wives are enjoying the first 
sweetness of marriage, she had lived alone, shut up within herself. 
The unsatisfied hunger of the heart had seemed to her a just punish- 
ment for her selfish passion. Always quiet, always self-repressed, she 
had never for a moment permitted the old impetuous nature to have 
its way. And then, when her path was darkest and saddest, the 
Pilgrims of the Night had come into her life and changed it. They 
had quickened her keen insight, and kept her sympathies actively 
alive ; they had taught her to love humanity instead of adoring a 
solitary human being. From them she had learnt the true secret of 
living well; the secret that has been revealed by the thinkers of all 
ages and all faiths. And now that her husband had fallen in love 
with her in very truth, he found her calmed by her lessons and 
experiences. Had she lost the faculty of devoting herself to one 
alone ? 

No, she loved him better than before; but she could no longer 
idolise him. She felt as if she had parted with him in a valley of 
tears, only to meet him again on higher ground, and in clearer air, 
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But he had not as yet attained the height which she had reached, and 
he found her surrounded by a colder atmosphere. Poet though he 
was, he had less of good in him than she had. 

It was a busy Christmas. Books were coming out; people were 
hurrying to and fro; a chatter about wedding-dresses interrupted the 
higher talk which Dulcie loved. Joscelyne was young and beautiful, 
and she was going to marry a man of high rank; it was an affair which 
could not be managed without a great deal of fuss. Dulcie was glad 
to get away from the bustle and confusion which seemed to fill those 
days. When they missed her they guessed that she had gone off 
silently on some errand of love. 

Christabel Avory never went to Berkeley Square. Her work for 
Joscelyne was done, and there were many who had need of her. 
Dulcie saw her often at this time. The weather was bitterly cold, 
and the old wail of famine and nakedness began to rise anew from 
the crowded streets. In and out of the wretched houses, up and 
down the squalid by-ways, went the tall figure of the Faith-healer, 
swift and noiseless as a messenger of light. Her dress was worn 
and plain ; her face had that slightly attenuated look which denotes a 
severely abstemious life, and the dark-grey eyes were more deeply 
sunken. Her whole life was devoted utterly to the relief of distress ; 
in her loneliness she had ceased to realise that she was alone. 

She did not know that her own grand and simple character was 
strengthening many others to bear their burdens. There were sad 
eyes watching her; and sick hearts were feeling that, wicked though 
the world was, here was some one to whom they could look up, and 
in whom they could believe. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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RUTFH. 
By Apa M. TROTTER. 


* T SUFFER; I work. What of that? 

Suffering is my inheritance; work 

the condition in which I can gain most 
content. But neither aspect satisfies me. 
I want to be happy, I crave happiness. 
we I starve for want of something to love!” 

eae The world called him rough, impassive ; 

ws admired his broad acres, loved his money ; 

would have married its daughters to him without hesitation, though 

women were afraid of such an one. 

He was faulty in manner. His stern countenance seemed wedded 
to frowns rather than smiles ; his speech was irritating in its directness. 
Withal, he was so reticent that his silence was more painful than 
speech. 

Aunt Janet kept house for him, a babbling old woman who talked 
incessantly. Eli was never rough to her. 

There was an old pony in the paddock, tenderly cared for. Men 
wondered why, for it had been but a poor animal even in its best 
days. Eli’s mother had ridden it once—far back in his memory that 
bright day shone. He had adored this gentle mother. 

The world hinted that Eli had not regretted his mother, complained 
of his hard nature. The world’s judgments help to intensify 
peculiarities. Eli was shunned by his fellows. 

His labourers had nothing to grumble at, good work was 
recognised by corresponding pay. Wherever his hand reigned 
supreme, chaos gave place to order. His was a model farm, 
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Indoofs, Aunt Janet managed everything. Alas! Aunt Janet was 
old. Eli did not see it, and did not realise that the house wanted a 
younger mistress and a firmer hand to rule over it. 

* * * * * * 

“Oh, I only mentioned it,” quavered Aunt Janet. “ Please, Eli, 
do not mind what I said.” 

“T won't have girls about my place,” said he, angrily, as he caught 
her timid glance. ‘“ They are all alike. She would like to come and 
help you through the summer season. No doubt!” 

“IT only mentioned it,” feebly came from Aunt Janet. ‘Of course 
I can do the work. Don’t say another word—about—Ruth.” 

She would have put “against” in place of “about” had she 
dared. Eli understood. He rose, his bronzed face wrathful. Fate 
always led Aunt Janet to say the wrong thing, as she quailed before 
this rare mood of her nephew’s, so now she began apologetically. 

“ Ruth is not like Susan, or Jennie, Eli!” 

Then came the explosion. Heaven knows what those names 
recalled to the irate man ! 

* Aunt Janet! I will not be married by any young woman, Ruth, 
Susan, Jennie, or F 

Expression failed him ; he glared at the old lady, then strode off to 
his work in the fields. 

It cannot be disguised that Aunt Janet was a determined match- 
maker, and had invited all the pretty, plain, and poor girls she knew 
to stay at the farm. Eli, after much long-suffering, had uttered his 
protest effectually. It was enough for him that Ruth had offered her 
services; the bare fact was condemnatory, and he had indignantly 
refused to read the letter. Recollections crowded upon him, of girls 
saucy, pretty, merry, fashionable! He would keep the farm free from 
such inroads. 

Aunt Janet having lived through the worst of Eli’s explosion, now 
took her knitting to the sunlit porch. As she seated herself, she 
slowly pulled forth a letter, and read it over and over again, as if she 
loved every word of it. It was a very simple letter. 





“DEAR AUNT JANET,—We are very poor at home now; the farm 
scarcely pays; and mother says Clara can help her with the dairy- 
work. I must earn my own living. Uncle Peter wants me to turn 
governess, but I know so little! Can I come and keep house for 
you? Work is no hardship to me, and I long to help you, dear 
godmother. There are few people so good as you are, and I have 
always loved you. 

“ Your affectionate Ruth.” 


“And Eli won’t hear of it,” cried the old aunt, wiping tears 
from her eyes. “I have no one to love me, and I am old, so old! 
Now, Dorcas, you lazy girl, the hens are in the kitchen ! ” 

Stirred into momentary energy, Aunt Janet tottered into the 
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kitchen. Hens were her special trial; her rheumatic limbs 
incapacitated her from the chase ; her feeble voice was unavailing to 
terrify them from her domains. Dorcas, lazily flapping her apron, 
sent them to the barn-yard, and Aunt Janet relapsed into quietude in 
the sunshine. 

Eli came home to dinner, found Aunt Janet asleep, hens cackling 
in the kitchen, and Dorcas invisible. He picked up the open letter, 
which had fluttered to the ground, and carefully read it through. 
He smiled grimly at its poverty of expression, yet something true in 
in it struck his own true spirit. He read it again, for he was slow of 
thought. Then he stood quietly looking about him, realising that 
the old relative, who was now awake and was trying to collect her 
scattered senses, was beyond her work. 

“You'd better tell her to come,” he said gently, laying the letter 
in her lap. ‘“ But if she comes, she must understand she will have 
to work,” he added sternly, his thoughts reverting to those other lady- 
visitors. Ruth must understand such doings were displeasing to 
him. Then he went slowly away, half inclined to recall his decision. 

Aunt Janet wrote to Ruth. 


Ruth. 


* DeaR Cuitp—Come. Don’t mind Cousin Eli. If he is rough, 
he has a good heart. My hands are so stiff I cannot write more; 
but come, dear Ruth, and come soon.” 


Ruth came. 

Eli returned from work at sunset. The red-tiled house glowed 
with deep red light. Eli stood for an instant at the garden gate, 
looking up the winding walk. After an April shower, the trees were 
shaking down a profusion of glorious drops, amber, green, crimson in 
the flames of light. As Eli leaned upon the gate, a young girl ran 
down the path, catching the rain-drops on her ruddy hair, laughing 
merrily at the novel experience. 

Eli stared. He had never seen anything so pretty in all his life. 

“How do you do, Cousin Eli?” the girl began in sweet friendly 
fashion, putting out both her little hands. 

**So you are Ruth,” he blurted out grimly. His one hand held 
both hers, and the experienced woman might have read pitiful 
surprise in his intent gaze at this vision of youth. Ruth was not 
quick of perception; she trembled before this grim face. Eli 
watched her keenly, he saw the brightness fade from her eyes, her 
head drooped. 

“You had better go back home,” he said gruffly. And how was 
Ruth to read the tender pity for her beneath the rough speech? “ You 
will have more work than pleasure in this house, I can tell you.” 

“I like work,” whispered Ruth, sadly. 

He released her hands and stood still, watching her as she sped 
back to the house ; then he went slowly to the stables. It was late 
ere he came in to supper; Sukey called him three times. When he 
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went in, he hardly knew the room; the table was decorated with 
spring flowers, and the meal was daintily laid. Aunt Janet sat 
smiling behind the urn. 

“Ruth has done it all,” she nodded, “and saved my old bones ; 
ah, she has saved me so much! But she is tired and is gone to bed.” 
She talked on garrulously, and Eli sat supperless, with a vague tugging 
at his heart which kept him wakeful all the night. 

A sad, strange experience this new life to Ruth, who had been the 
centre of a loving home-circle. To sit silent before Eli, conscious of 
an intent gaze that seemed to read her very soul, and not understand 
whether she pleased or displeased him, was sometimes more than she 
could bear. Aunt Janet grew more feeble and dependent every day ; 
she fretted if Ruth were long out of her sight, and Ruth worked on 
from dawn to dark, longing inexpressibly for young, bright creatures 
of her own age. How different it might have been if Cousin Eli had 
been kind to her, she thought. Why did he regard her with suspicion 
and dislike. 

Aunt Janet’s dim eyes did not see that Ruth drooped. Eli saw 
everything, helpless to prevent it. If only he had understood him- 
self during these long June days! 

He came and went with surprising irregularity. Sukey laughed 
and told Ruth, “the master was in love.” Ruth shuddered, with a 
vague pity for any woman bound to live with Cousin Eli. She did 
not understand Sukey’s sidelong glance as she spoke. 

Eli frequently entered the dairy at sun-rise. Ruth did not notice 
his presence. Here the first beams caught the drooping head and 
turned the waving curls into ruddy gold. This was the vision Eli 
came to see. One day she tried to lift the churn, and Eli’s hand took 
it from her. Her grateful “Thank you, Cousin Eli,” brought a deep 
glow to his bronzed cheek. 

“You must not overtax yourself, child,” said Eli. His voice was 
husky, and Ruth thought him unusually gruff. 

That day he told Aunt Janet the hay was ready to be carried. 
Then drawing near to Ruth, he asked brusquely : 

“Ts your work done for to-day?” 

How should Ruth know that he wanted her to take a holiday in 
the hay meadows, that he was trying to break down the barrier of 
strangeness himself had built up between them. ‘“ My work is never 
done,” she said, with quivering lips. 

“ And the work must be done?” 

It was a question, but the girl took it as an assertion, and turned 
away with unshed tears burning in her eyes. How she longed for a 
frolic in the hayfields, and a ride on the fragrant loads! 

To Eli the afternoon dragged slowly away, but his heart leaped for 
joy when, as he reached the garden gate, Ruth ran quickly down the 
path to meet him. He held out his hands, a tender light shining in 
his eyes. Ruth was too preoccupied to notice any change of manner ; 
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she held an open letter in her hand and her face was beaming. Yet 
Eli noted sadly the pale cheeks and eyes red with weeping. 

“My brother James has come home from sea, and mother wants 
me to go back at once. Aunt Janet says I may go, if you——~” 

“‘T shall be glad,” said Eli slowly, as she paused with pleading eyes. 
Nature had not gifted him with words. Ruth drew back shivering. 

**You will be glad to get home.” 

“Oh, very glad!” cried she piteously. 

Again a pause. “ Don’t trouble yourself to hurry back.” 

She looked up with flashing eyes, to tell him that but for Aunt 
Janet she would never return. But a strange deep light glowed in 
the eyes bent on her face, something she did not understand made 
her dumb. The next instant she was alone. Eli was gone. 

How desolate the house became without Ruth! Yet Eli bore all 
placidly. ‘Ruth will be back soon.” That phrase was always in 
his mind. A slow man, Eli, who, when once possessed of an idea, 
held it closely even unto death. He wandered about the house, 
wondering at the dim light in the dairy, radiant when her presence 
caught the rising sunbeams with a brightness inexpressible. How 
long in the quiet evenings did he now linger at the gate, and leaning 
there fall into a dream. Maybe Ruth had returned. If so, would 
she run to meet him? And if she should? Could he but recall that 
one moment of his life! Always the same vision, the bright-faced 
maid, laughing and shaking the rain-drops from her hair, as she ran 
to meet him, and he—he dreamed his dream too late. Too late! 

A letter from Ruth. Aunt Janet clung to it, her eyes so dim with 
glad tears she could not read it. 

“Give it to me,” demanded Eli, hungrily. He opened it, and 
read in silence. The old house seemed very quiet. In the stillness 
the kitchen clock with loud vibration struck the hour. It seemed to 
Eli that it took a year to strike. Sukey in the yard was scattering 
corn to the fowl. 

“Eli, what does Ruth say?” 

He made an inarticulate sound, turned slowly and went out. The 
birds sang gaily in the sunshine, the sunflower followed the brightness 
hour by hour; nature was glad. Eli strode on blind to everything 
but the glare. Sukey ran after him. 

“Master, here is your hat.” 

Later in the day Aunt Janet sent for him; she was ill. He took 
a seat beside her, gentle and tender as a woman. 

“Tt has been too much for you,” he said, his eyes on the letter in 
her hand. 

“She is never coming back—never, never!” quavered the old 
aunt. “She is to be married to-morrow; that’s what she says.” 

“You must get strong and go to see her,” said Eli very quietly, 
touching the withered hand. 

She looked wistfully at him, then whispered : 
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“No, Eli, never again! I shall never be strong again! And I 
shall never see Ruth again!” 

Eli sat beside her until his men came for their weekly wages. He 
returned in about an hour and went straight to her room. 

She was asleep. The lattice window was open, nodding roses shed 
their fragrant petals on the old oak floor, the after-glow sent its 
presence to fill the room with glory. Aunt Janet awoke as Eli 
entered. She beckoned him. 

“You have been very good to me,” she said. She clasped his 
hands feebly and held them in her own. ‘“ When I was young,” she 
began, her mind gone back to her youth. ‘What was it? I forget! 
I am getting old, Eli.” 

Eli laid her tenderly back on her pillow and closed her eyes, opened 
with seraphic joy as her foot trod the brightness of the other shore. 

Aunt Janet was dead! 


II. 


Five years passed away. Eli was a rich man, and everything he 
touched turned to gold. He added farm to farm until his boundary 
touched a neighbouring town. 

It was September, a glorious harvest-time. Eli rode about his 
fields, pressing fresh labourers into his service; liberal in his pay- 
ments, so eager was he to harvest his splendid grain. As he entered 
one field where the reapers were busy cutting down the corn while 
the women bound it into sheaves, a man called to him: 

“‘ Master, there’s a woman gleaning over there!” 

“’ll go to her,” said Eli, walking rapidly towards the intruder. 
He wondered at her temerity, for she worked on busily picking up the 
scattered ears. A little child ran beside her, a boy of some three 
years of age. Both were poorly dressed, though neat and clean. 
The woman was very thin, and Eli saw her eat the ripened grains as 
though hungry. 

“What are you doing here?” cried he. “Don’t you know it’s 
against the rules to glean while the men are reaping ?” 

She had not heard him coming. At his speech she gave a low 
cry; then dropped the sheaf of wheat, and stood trembling before 
hira. 

It was Ruth. Eli stood speechless with astonishment. 

“T did not know it was your field,” said she, inalowtone “I 
would not have come if I had. I never gleaned before. I did not 
know it was against the rules. See, I will go now.” 

She hurriedly took up her boy, and would have hastened anywhere 
to get away from Eli; but her limbs trembled. The boy was strong 
and struggled out of her arms, and she fell on her knees, her eyes 
filling with tears. 
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Eli stood breathing hard, his heart beating wildly. He cursed his 
own slowness of thought and speech and the shyness that held him 
dumb. The boy came to his relief. He ran up to him and 
clamoured for a ride. Eli took the child in his arms and sat down 
amongst the sheaves. He found an apple in his pocket which the 
boy devoured with the greed of hunger. Ruth rose and drew near, 
still afraid and half jealous of her child’s desertion to the enemy. At 
Eli’s invitation she sat down and waited. 

“His hair is like yours,” he said, to her wonderment, his fingers 
gently touching the tangle of curls. 

“Yes,” said Ruth, tremulously, adding: “His father died when 
Hugh was a year old.” 

~ There was a long silence, so long that the boy leaned his head on 
Eli’s shoulder and fell asleep. Eli did not know how time sped—he 
was wondering, dreaming. 

“We must go home,” said Ruth, timidly. 

“Home! Where do you live then ?” 

“With Ais mother. We have taken a cottage near here. She is 
very good to us, and gave us a home when we were friendless.” 

“* You have been ill,” said he, gently. 

“Ves,” said Ruth, ready tears springing to her eyes. “I was ill 
all the spring, but I am well now, and able to work again. I feel I 
can do anything. Perhaps you could employ me?” 

Eli slowly turned and looked into her face. Only its expression, 
and the ruddy glow of her hair in the sunlight, told him it was Ruth, 
so wasted was she. She, on her part, did she know Eli? Had she 
ever known he could look so kind before? 

“You think me changed?” said she. “I have had a great deal 
of trouble since I married.” 

“You should not have left us,” he murmured, half audibly. 

Ruth was going to say, “I thought you would be glad when I left,” 
but she caught Eli’s intent look, and did not dare. She rose hastily, 
saying, “‘Grannie would be wondering where they were,” and bent 
over the sleeping child. 

“T’ll carry him home,” said Eli, shyly. He took up the bundle of 
wheat Ruth had gleaned, and carried that too. 

Grannie’s cottage was in the outskirts of the town, a poor shelter, 
but clean and homely. The old woman stood by the gate anxiously 
watching for Ruth. 

“Why are you so late, my dear?” 

“*T met—Cousin Eli—in the corn-field,” she replied. 

As grannie invited Eli into the cottage, she told him she had often 
heard Ruth speak of him. 

“‘What was it you told me about your cousin, child?” she said. 
“T forget.” 

“Tt is better forgotten,” said Eli, softly, seeing that Ruth was 
covered with confusion. He knew well she could not have had any- 
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thing pleasant to tell of him. Then as he rose to go away, he added: 
“ May I come and see you again ?” 

But grannie was so charmed with his manners, that she would not 
allow Eli to go until she had made him acquainted with all their little 
history. Ruth, busied with some coarse stitching, tried in vain to 
stem the tide of grannie’s discourse. 

“‘ He was a bad son, husband and father,” said Grannie, raising her 
voice, angry even with the dead, who had ruined her and left her 
poor in her old age. 

“Oh, grannie, don’t!” said Ruth; then, unable to bear more, she 
took her work, and went into the garden to her boy. 

Eli followed as soon as he could ; Ruth was standing by the gate. 
“Don’t mind all grannie says,” she said, colouring. ‘She always 
will talk.” 

“She reminds me of Aunt Janet,” replied Eli, smiling. 

There is not much more to tell. It is true that Eli was slow in all 
his methods of thought, but having thought of Ruth for years—thought 
and dreamed—he had now only to act. Autumn passed, and with 
winter many privations oppressed his poor friends. Finally spring 
arrived. Meantime Eli’s bountiful hand kept them well supplied 
with luxuries. Grannie did not like to receive presents, and Ruth 
utterly rebelled, yet neither of them knew how to speak to the reticent 
man on the subject. Grannie boasted she would do it, but after all 
it was Ruth who had to beard the lion. 

“Cousin Eli,” she began, bravely, “you must not send us 

But when she got so far Eli got up and walked out of the house. 
Then he came less often, but his presents were continued as before. 

Poor old grannie was ill. It was Eli who brought the doctor to see 
her. Rest of mind, and plenty of good food were prescribed for her. 

“Rest of mind, when that child is working herself to death,” 
muttered the old woman to herself. 

Eli sought Ruth. The moment had come, the words were ready 
on his lips. “Ruth, will you be my wife ?” 

She did not reply. He waited to see her face lifted towards him 
in vain; then sighing, left her. 

I will come for an answer to-morrow,” said he. “I can wait.” 

Old grannie’s sharp ears had heard all. 

“Does he want to marry you?” she asked, when Ruth came to 
her door. ‘ Ruth we are very poor.” 

That had no influence over Ruth. 

Eli came timidly next day. Ruth could never know, never quite 
understand to the full, what that waiting for an answer meant to him. 
He stood by the gate, not daring to enter—perforce Ruth must go 
and let him in. She came shyly, with drooping head, but ere she 
reached the gate, held out both hands to him. 

“Oh, Ruth! my love, my love!” said he, and the world grew 
very bright to him, 
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COLD HARBOUR HOUSE. 
By GEORGE FOSBERY. 


As !” exclaimed Mrs. Drudge, in a tone of withering contempt 
** You're a poor-spirited, squeamish, knock-kneed sort of fool, 
Stephen Drudge! I’m heartily ashamed 0’ you! You've always got 
some excuse about your reputation, or your good name, or your 
blessed neck, when Providence throws a likely chance in your way!” 
The man addressed, who had been sitting with his head in his 
bony hands, now drew himself up. ‘The half-hearted glow from a 
shaded paraffin lamp lit up his angular face and emphasized the 
sinister lines of his features, while a lurid flash from his dark eyes 
betrayed the impatience with which he received his wife’s reproaches. 
Meantime his lips were closed together nervously—not with the 
marble squareness peculiar to men of inflexible will—but with a 
trembling and uncertain pressure. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know how you would have got on in the world, 
but for me!” concluded his spouse. 

“You are not fair towards me, Maria,” said Mr. Drudge at last. 
“You know that I do not neglect your advice, or reject your 
proposals; but—but you are over-hasty at times. Boldness does 
very well, no doubt; but over-confidence is a danger which you 
never take care to avoid.” 

“ Rubbish!” retorted the woman. 

“It’s true, Maria—you know it is. The old woman up-stairs in 
the visitor's bed-room was bound to give out within a couple of days. 
The doctor said so. ‘She might collapse at any moment ’"—those 
were his words. But you couldn’t wait; you must needs * 

“That will do!” broke in his wife. ‘ For downright foolishness 
you beat a born lunatic. ‘I must needs,’ indeed. Why don’t you 
open the window and scream out the whole story ?” 

“‘ There’s no one in the house to hear, Maria, except the dead body, 
and ¢hat will tell no tales, unless—unless ” He paused. Mrs. 
Drudge interrupted him, but in a lower tone. 

“Unless your own tell-tale face lets out some of the secret. Can't 
you forget that part?” 

“Not exactly, Maria. Besides, people might suspect something, 
said Stephen, dropping his voice. 

“Who might? And what could they suspect, pray? It is not 
our fault if these old grannies have a little money and no one to look 
after them. They give us ‘so much a week’ so long as they live, and 
we give them so much food and shelter in return, till they die. We 
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treat them a lot better than anyone else would. They conie here with 
one foot in the grave; the doctors can’t get that foot out again; we 
nurse the old bags o’ bones till they die, and we nurse them well, too. 
Bless your immortal soul, there’s nothing to suspect ; there’s nobody 
would care to do the suspecting.” 

“ There might be, Maria, this time. How about her grandson?” 

“What! You mean that slip of a lad that went to sea two years 
back. Never fear. Will Baynes was his name, wasn’t it? And 
we've got to write to an address somewhere near the Whitechapel 
Road, where he used to lodge with his grandmother, haven’t we ? 
Well, we'll write some day. He don’t even know where his granny 
is now. Besides, he'll be too late. But it’s as well to be on the 
safe side; and that’s why I say you must cart the things off to-night.” 

“ To-night !” 

“Stephen Drudge, I said to-night, and, Stephen Drudge, I mean 
to-night !” 

“Good saints! How am I to do it alone?” 

“You won't be alone. I'll tell you more later on. It is time you 
went with this letter to post.” 

He took the letter which she held out to him, and looked at the 
address which it bore. 

“What are you writing to the doctor for, Maria?” 

“To tell him she’s dead, so that he may come in the morning. 
He'll have to give the certificate, won’t he?” 

Stephen Drudge glanced at his wife’s face. As he saw the sneer in 
it, he averted his eyes. Then he took up his hat, and went out to 
the post-office. 

Cold Harbour House stood on a high, flat, straight stretch of one 
of the old coach roads leading to the west country. Not a tree 
was visible on either side for half a mile at least. The situation 
appeared, however, to be more solitary than it really was; for, a 
few hundred yards distant from the main road, and down a little 
lane, nestled a hamlet, consisting of a number of cottages, with a 
farm or two, a public-house, and other signs of a detached agri- 
cultural community. 

The dwelling in question had been built not so very long ago by 
some person who was as economical of taste as of money. The 
walls, no more than nine inches in thickness, were plastered with 
material which cracked into flakes, absorbed and held moisture, and 
generally imparted a diseased appearance to the building. The door 
stood between two sash windows, each representing a living-room. 
There were two bedrooms above these, and some unfurnished rooms 
and a kitchen at the back. Beside the house was a stable and 
coach-house, where Drudge kept a serviceable nag and a small 
covered van. The undesirable nature of the habitation caused it to 
remain unoccupied for some years, and when Mr. and Mrs. Drudge 
migrated to the neighbourhood, and entered into possession of the 
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house, it was in a poor state of repair. The rent was fixed in conse- 
quence at a mere song. 

The new-comers were strangers. Why they chose this locality, 
nobody could tell. They were not a prepossessing couple, and made 
few acquaintances and no friends. ‘They keptno servant. The local 
gossips reported that they “took in” lodgers from a distance. It 
was observed that their guests were invariably old ladies of weak 
health, whose earthly career was already nearly run. Indeed, no less 
than three aged females had so arrived during the short course of two 
years, and each in succession succumbeé to her ailments before her 
sojourn extended to many months. 

There were not wanting ill-conditioned neighbours who shook their 
heads and wondered what became of the possessions of these old 
ladies who departed this life under Stephen Drudge’s roof. But 
nothing was positively known as to the pecuniary circumstances of 
the lodgers—whether they left any estate at all when they died, and 
who inherited any property they left behind them. It was suggested 
by some people, however, in defence of the Drudges, that the couple 
were respectable people actuated only by charitable motives in 
soothing to the best of their ability the last days of “ decayed ladies” 
who were homeless. Nevertheless, the neighbours regarded the 
tenants of Cold Harbour House with suspicion, if not with aversion ; 
and not one of the inhabitants of the village was known as yet to 
have entered their doors. 

It was a bleak November afternoon when the third lodger breathed 
her last in one of the two front bedrooms on the first floor. The 
poor old lady had spent only two months under the Drudges’ roof. 
She had arrived early in the autumn in a very weak state of health; 
and, despite several visits from the doctor residing in the town three 
miles distant, had gradually and steadily wasted away. 

As soon as the end came Stephen Drudge and his wife ransacked 
her personal effects. In the dead lady’s trunks, which they opened 
with keys found under her pillow, they found a quantity of anti- 
quated jewelry of a certain value, together with china of a kind sought 
after by connoisseurs, and various other objects which they had no 
hesitation in appropriating with a view to their own advantage. 

In the absence of a will, it appeared that the property, such 
as it was, belonged now to the only known relative of the deceased— 
namely William Baynes, a grandson who had left her two years 
before to seek his fortune in the West. 

Whether the Drudges knew how to set to work to find this 
youngster, or not, there was nothing to compel them to make an 
effort to acquaint him with the fact of his grandmother’s death, and 
nothing to prevent them from keeping his inheritance for themselves. 
If they were prepared to swear that the old woman died without 
worldly effects, who would afterwards be able to prove the contrary ? 

Stephen Drudge’s proposed policy was to “lie low” till the facts 
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were forgotten, and to realise the deceased’s belongings at leisure. 
His better half, however, insisted on the immediate removal to some 
other place of safety, of every object concerning which unpleasant 
inquiries might hereafter come to be made. 

To this plan Stephen was reluctantly compelled to agree. 

Towards midnight, therefore—when the little community hard by 
was safe in bed and asleep—Stephen Drudge brought his van round 
to the door. He was assisted by a stranger—a sturdy youth whom 
he had stopped upon the road two or three hours earlier. 

“ Are you sure it is the right sort of man?” inquired Mrs. Drudge 
of her husband, in an undertone, in the parlour, while the stranger 
was being entertained with a supper of bread and cheese and beer in 
the kitchen. 

“Dead certain,” replied Stephen, softly. ‘“He’s tramping from 
Bristol to London. Never been hereabouts before—doesn’t even 
know rightly where he’s got to—talked of sleeping in the town. I 
told him it was still a goodish way to walk, offered him a job and 
half-a-crown, and promised to give him a bit to eat and a shake-down 
of straw in the loft, if he’d agree. He'll go on to London to-morrow 
to his friends. No fear he'll ever know anything we don’t want him 
to know, or ever turn up if he’s wanted to give evidence against us.” 

** He looks harmless enough,” remarked the woman. 

When they returned to the kitchen, the tramp had finished his 
meal, and was turning over some papers lying at the top of a box 
which had belonged to the late lodger. Mrs. Drudge quickly resented 
his curiosity. 

“ Now look here, young man! just you attend to your business, and 
leave other people’s alone.” 

“No offence, ma’am,” replied the youth. “I am ready to begin 
work if you are.” 

Stephen Drudge fastened down the lid of the box, and ordered the 
young man to shoulder it, and convey it to the van. This done, one 
chest after another was similarly disposed of. A quantity of furniture 
followed ; and in the course of an hour everything belonging to the 
dead lady was bestowed carefully in the van. 

** You don’t happen to be going London way, do you ?” asked the 
stranger. 

**What’s that to you?” questioned Mrs. Drudge, sharply. 

“Only I thought, ma’am, if your husband was going that road, I’d 
be glad of a lift.” 

Stephen looked at his wife, and they both glanced at the tramp. 
Then Drudge bethought himself of an advantage to be gained by 
acceding to the request. 

“T might want a wink o’ sleep on the way,” he said. “This chap 
can take the reins awhile. He can’t go wrong; it’s a straight road to 
London, and that’s where I’m bound.” 

And so it was agreed. 
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“T’ll stay at ‘number fifty-three’ tomorrow night,” remarked 
Drudge finally to his wife. ‘You can expect me back the day after, 
in time for the funeral.” 

“ Fifty-three !” said the young man to himself, when he heard the 
words. “What ‘fifty-three’? ‘Funeral!’ whose funeral?” 

Stephen Drudge climbed to the driver’s seat of the van, and called 
to the lad to mount up beside him. A moment more and the nag 
started on the journey. Mrs. Drudge watched the van until it dis- 
appeared in the darkness down the road. Then she re-entered 
the house, and went to bed, untroubled by reflections of fear or 
sadness concerning the lonely corpse of her late lodger in the front 
bedroom. 

The world was beginning to be about and busy next morning when 
Drudge’s conveyance following the principal road through the 
metropolis, «passed the Marble Arch and entered Oxford Street. 
Stephen aroused his companion, who had fallen asleep on a horse-rug 
amid the contents of the van. 

“ Hulloa, you!” he exclaimed. “It’s time you found the rest of 
your way on your own legs.” 

“Where are we?” asked the young man, rubbing his eyes. 

“London,” replied Drudge, laconically. 

**Can’t I come and help you to empty the van ?” asked the other, 
with a possible trace of anxiety expressed in his manner of putting 
the question. 

Stephen Drudge demurred. It was a point of practice with him 
not to run needless risks. If inquiry should hereafter be made about 
his movements on this occasion, the evidence of the young man must 
stop short here. It would certainly be risky to entrust the boy with 
more of the secret than he knew already. 

**T didn’t bargain to take you further—d’ye see? Here’s the half- 
crown I promised ye. I’ve got my work to do, and you'd better 
leave me to attend to it.” 

“But perhaps you and I are going the same way. Well, you'll 
have to unload by-and-by, and I'll help you. Where’s this house 
you're bound for?” 

The question awakened Stephen Drudge’s sense of danger. ‘‘ What 
house ?” 

“* Number Fifty-three.” 

“Number Fifty-three? What is Number Fifty-three to you? 
What do you know about Number Fifty-three ?” 

“Oh! it’s nothing to me,” replied the young man, in a careless 
tone. “I thought it might be down the same way as I’m going.” 

Drudge pulled up the van in order to end the discussion. “Are 
you going to get down?” he asked. The inquiry suggested that if 
the youth did not alight of his own accord, his questioner would like 
nothing better than to throw him out. 

The lad had no alternative; he sprang to the ground. Stephen 
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Drudge said nothing more, but, flogging the nag into a feeble gallop, 
proceeded down Holborn. 

The young man made a vain attempt to follow the van at a 
distance, but he soon found himself out-run and out of breath. He 
sprang upon a passing omnibus in the hope of keeping Stephen 
Drudge’s vehicle in sight: but this move was of no avail, and before 
long he lost sight of the van altogether. 

Descending from the omnibus, he strolled into a lonely side-street 
and tried to collect his thoughts. After a while his lacking resolution 
returned, and he stepped out rapidly in search of a locality with 
which some years of his early life had been associated. At last he 
found himself in a familiar street, and knocked at a house which had 
formerly been well-known to him. The door was opened by a woman. 
She greeted him with astonishment. 

“Why, bless my soul—if it ain’t an old friend! Come in, my lad, 
and sit down. To think o’ seeing you here again! And how is 
your grandmother ?” 

The question surprised the visitor so much that he allowed the 
speaker to continue to chatter uninterruptedly for some minutes. At 
last her breath failed her, and his opportunity came. 

“T thought my grandmother was here.” 

“Here! Bless the boy! Your grandmother left here a full year 
ago, and went to lodge at Number Fifty-three.” 

“What!” he exclaimed. ‘ Number Fifty-three! Where is that?” 

“Where should it be?” replied the woman. 

‘In what street ?” he asked. 

**T never did know such a boy! Why, ¢fés street, to be sure!” 

“Is grandmother there now?” 

“Lor’ bless you! how should I know? Your granny hasn’t been 
to see us this six months, and Fifty-three is too far for me to go and 
leave home, what with my husband being sick, and two lodgers in 
the house, and the children back from school on account of measles 
broke out; and servant-girls is that scarce, and you can’t trust ’em, 
and they wants so much time to theirselves—and the wages they 
asks, drat ’em! When I was a girl F 

The threatened reminiscence was abruptly closed by the visitor. 
Saying that he would return to complete the conversation after seeing 
his grandmother, he hurried off anxiously in the direction of Number 
Fifty-three. 

He found the house without difficulty, and knocked at the door. 
It was opened after a short delay. He perceived at once that a 
quantity of boxes and furniture littered the entrance hall. Next he 
perceived that an ill-featured old woman stood half hidden by the 
door before him. 

* Are you the landlady ?” he inquired. 

The woman emerged a few inches from her position of partial 
concealment, and looked him up and down suspiciously. He 
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returned her inspection with interest, for there was something about 
the expression of her face that reminded him of Mrs. Drudge. 

“What do you want?” she asked, in a sour and forbidding tone 
of voice. 

“T want to know if my grandmother lives here. She used to 
lodge up the road; but she came to this house about a year ago— 
did she not?” 

The woman appeared not to understand at first. Then she looked 
him hard in the face, and answered— 

“No.” 

** Where has she gone to?” pursued the lad. 

“TI know nothing about your grandmother,” replied the woman. 
“Who are you, pray?” 

The youth did not answer. He reflected for a moment, and then 
put another question. 

“Do you know anything of Mr. Drudge?” 

The woman started. Her hand trembled nervously as she attempted 
to close the door. The lad put his foot out and intercepted the 
action. 

“Do you know anything of Mr. Drudge?” he repeated, raising 
his voice. 

“No,” replied the woman. 

“Come, come, ma’am! My grandmother certainly stayed here a 
while ago. What has become of her?” 

“IT don’t know what you are talking about,” insisted the hag. 
“What was your grandmother called ?” 

The lad told her. After which she seemed to draw on her 
memory, as she said— 

“Ah, I think I remember the name! There was a lady lodged 
here before our time. She went away long ago—went to live with 
her relations in the North of England. I don’t know what became 
of her after that.” 

“Then you don’t know where she is now?” 

* Not I.” 

** And you never heard of Mr. Drudge?” 

at 

“ That’s a lie!” 

At this moment a strange man strode forth from a door in the 
passage. He had apparently heard the whole conversation. He 
did not speak. He confined himself to thrusting the visitor out 
with some violence, and shutting the house-door in his face. 

The young man stood on the step, white with rage. He looked 
at the house before him and at the closed door during a few 
moments. ‘Then, as if he realised the futility of further protest, he 
moved down the street and asked a passer-by the way to the police- 
station. 

A patient inspector listened attentively to the story he had to tell, 
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and the result was that in an hour’s time an able solicitor promised 
to investigate matters in his interest. 

Accompanied by this gentleman and a constable, the lad led the 
way to “ Number Fifty-three.” 

As they neared the house, a man hastily left it and took the 
pavement in their direction. He started perceptibly and turned pale 
as he found himself confronted. 

“Mr. Drudge,” said the lad, “I want to speak to you.” 

“ With me?” exclaimed the other, with well-feigned astonishment. 
**Why, who the devil are you?” 

“William Baynes.” 


There is littke more to be said. ‘The very precautions taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Drudge had brought about the discovery of their 
shameful conspiracy to make away with the property of their late 
lodger. 

The evidence William Baynes was in a position to give led 
ultimately to the conviction both of that couple and the tenants of 
Number Fifty-three, who were found to be Mrs. Drudge’s brother 
and sister. A number of frauds and other crimes were proved 
against them, and they narrowly escaped being accused of murder. 

They managed to evade the gallows which they deserved. But it 
is a satisfaction to know that they will not trouble society again, for 
all four were condemned to penal servitude for life; and, under the 
circumstances, they are not likely to be released before they pay the 
penalty of their sins by dying in gaol. 
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DIRGE. 


LET summer go 
To other gardens: here we have no need of her. 
She smiles and beckons, but we take no heed of her ; 
We long for darkness, for bare boughs and snow. 


Let winter come, 
With the wild moaning of the wind-tossed boughs, 
To drown the silence of the empty house, 
To which no more the little feet will come. 


Let the rose die! 
What ailed the rose to blow who is not dear to us? 
And all the summer pageant that draws near to us 
Let it be over soon! Let it go by! 


Set the snow free 
To choke the insolent triumph of the year, 
Whose birds still sing, as though She still could hear, 
Whose flowers bloom yet, as though She still could see! 


E. NESBIT. 







































A NURSING-SISTER OF 
ST. JOHN’S. 


GROUP of three grown-up people and one 
little girl were seated at a side table during 
the luncheon-hour of a fashionable hotel 
in the North of England. Judging from 
the merriment that proceeded from this 
particular table these four, though only 
acquaintances of a fortnight, seemed on a 
particularly friendly footing with each other. 
Now one was a fine-looking man, certainly 
past the prime of life, but still erect and 
soldierly in his carriage, and with the unmistakable bearing and 
manners of a gentleman. By his side sat a fair, slight young girl, 
with laughter-loving eyes, clear fresh complexion, and a wealth of 
glorious sunny hair surrounding the head like a halo. Next to 
her came a dainty little maiden of about seven, and opposite the trio 
sat a sedate-looking Scotch lawyer, quick and abrupt of speech, with 
a merry twinkle in the unusually bright eyes that showed he could be 
genial and merry enough when he chose. 

“This year, next year, some time, never. ‘This year,” commenced 
the child in her deliberate little fashion as she ticked off the stones on 
her companion’s plate. 

“So you have finished at last, Yseult. Then we will go and see if 
mamma is better and would like to take her drive.” 

But Colonel Arbuthnot quietly interfered. 

“Oh, not just yet, Miss Escombe; do let us know what the fates 
have in store for you; A/ease let Yseult go on with her fortune- 
telling.” 

But the girl answered gravely enough: “Do you know, I never 
allow myself to think of love or marriage; such luxuries are for girls 
who have fathers, mothers, and a home already, and not for outsiders 
and wanderers like myself.” 

** But you are altogether so different,” commenced both gentlemen 
simultaneously. 

A grave negative shake of the head was all the answer the girl 
gave, as, taking the child by the hand, she quietly left the table. 

The two gentlemen were immediately joined by a fine-looking 
young fellow, a late comer to the hotel, whose acquaintance they had 
made the previous evening at the billiard-table. 

““Who is she?” he asked, glancing eagerly at the retreating 
figures. 

“A Miss Escombe from London.” 
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A Nursing-Sister of St. John’s. 


* And the child ?” 

“ Her pupil.” 

“Then she is only a governess ?” 

With a slight, dry little cough, the lawyer answered: “ Yes, only a 
governess.” 

The young man sauntered slowly away muttering softly to himself : 
“What a pity.” The quick ears of the lawyer caught the words, 
and he looked up quietly at his companion. 

“The girl was right, you see, after all. Love and marriage are not 
for her. And yet what a sweet face it is,” he continued half musingly. 
“In my opinion the nicest girl in the place.” 

“ And as good as she is beautiful, I am quite sure,” answered the 
colonel as he rose to leave the table. 
* * * * * 

Ten years later a fussy but kindly-eyed doctor stood in a room of 
the St. John’s Home for Trained Nurses. He seemed hurried and 
anxious and gave a quick sigh of relief as the door opened and one of 
the nurses entered. She was dressed in the simple uniform of the 
home, her face was grave and tender, but the eyes had a look of 
wistfulness in them that was almost painful to see. 

““You sent for me, doctor, I believe.” 

“Yes. I have a particularly critical case on hand just now, and I 
want you to help me. We shall have a hard fight of it and I fear it 
can end but one way ; however, we will do our best. When can you 
be ready ?” 

“In ten minutes at the longest.” 

“Good! Every moment is of value now. Here’s the address. 
Take a cab and drive round. I shall be there almost as soon as 
you are.” 

Nurse Agatha took the card on which was written— 


“ CoLONEL ARBUTHNOT. 


“Westminster Palace Hotel, 
nia Sia 


The doctor turned to leave the room, but a fresh thought seemed 
to strike him at the door. 

“You can be ready in ten minutes, you say. I think I will wait 
and we can drive round together.” He looked at the nurse as he 
spoke and noticed the almost more than usual pallor of her face. 

“T fear I ought not to have chosen you,” he said kindly. ‘* That 
last case was an especially trying one, and you look quite worn-out 
already.” 

But she answered eagerly enough: “It is only the heat, doctor. 
You forget I have had two days’ entire rest. I shall be ready in a 
few minutes,” 
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Three quarters of an hour later the doctor was leading the way 
into the sick man’s chamber. The nurse followed slowly. There 
was a dull feeling of sickness at her heart, and she had a difficulty in 
keeping down a lump in her throat, that seemed perpetually trying to 
choke her. One glance at the restless suffering form on the bed, and 
she was herself again. 

And then commenced a hand-to-hand fight, lasting through weary 
days and wearier nights, with the grim enemy that awaits us all. 
How pitiful and tender she was, and yet with what courage did she 
dispute the ground, step by step, inch by inch, yielding only to 
conquer. Alas! in turn only to be defeated again. 

But at length the pain and the restlessness were over and he lay 
hour after hour, day after day, in a quiet state of exhaustion, seeming 
too weary to speak or to move. 

The doctor came in late in the afternoon of an oppressively hot 
day and insisted upon the nurse going out for a little fresh air, saying 
he would watch by the side of his patient until her return. She 
would have protested, but he led her to the door saying quietly: “‘ You 
look quite ill, and I cannot have you fail me now, as you will be 
wanted at the end.” 

The closing of the door behind her seemed to arouse the colonel. 
He looked round, and as his eyes met those of the doctor, he 
commenced speaking eagerly. 

“* My lawyer Mr. Cameron, called to see me last night. I have left 
her (glancing to the chair where the nurse usually sat) fifty pounds a 
year. How kind and patient she has been! But this kind of life 
is much too hard for her. You must see that she takes a long rest 
when I am gone. I have also left money to the different hospitals, 
but the greater part of my property goes to a young lady whose 
acquaintance I made some few years ago. I do not know now where 
she is, but Cameron was with me when we met, and I want you to 
help him find her. Her name was 4 

He sank back exhausted, but soon after the eyes closed and the 
breathing became as regular and even as that of a little child. 

When the nurse returned, the doctor would have left the room 
silently, but for the mute anxious look she gave him as their eyes met. 

“Three or four hours at the most, I fancy. But there will be no 
more pain, thank God.” 

A look of relief passed over her face, but she crossed the room and 
took her usual low seat at the window without a word. “Three or 
four hours at the most.” What did that mean to her? She tried to 
pray, but the words would not come. If she could only cry out or 
pace the room with hurried steps to relieve her. But no—she would 
not disturb the worn languid form she loved so much, and the agony 
must be fought out and conquered silently. 

A movement from the sick man made her look up; he seemed 
wide awake now, and was looking at her almost wistfully. 
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“Will you read something?” he asked, giving a glance at the 
Bible which lay at his side. ‘“ Only don’t choose anything ; read just 
where you open. Perhaps it will answer what I want to know so 
much.” 

She took up the book and commenced: “For in heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage.” The choking sensation 
was too much for her this time. She closed the book hurriedly, but 
he did not seem to notice that she had done so; he lay with closed 
eyes, repeating the words slowly and softly to himself. Presently he 
spoke again, and this time his voice was clear and distinct. 

“Do you know, as you have sat there you have reminded me some- 
times of a lady I met a few years ago—only there was always a colour 
on her face. Her eyes were full of light and laughter, and her hair 
was the most beautiful I have ever seen.” He searched hurriedly 
under the pillow as he spoke, bringing out a letter which he held 
tenderly in his trembling fingers between his eyes and the light. “I 
was ill after we parted, and she must have heard of it somehow, for 
she wrote this letter telling me how sorry she was; but I never 
answered it. How could I? My only safety lay in silence. She 
was so young and so beautiful, and I was already far on the downhill 
of life; but I loved her—God only knows how much!” He lay 
silent for a few minutes ; then, raising himself eagerly, he turned to 
the nurse, holding out the letter as he spoke: “I know I can trust 
you. ‘This is her letter. Will you place it in my hands when I—am 
—dead ?” 

She rose to take it, and as she did so a glad happy cry escaped 
her, for she was holding a letter of her own. He looked up. Could 
this radiant, beautiful woman with the happy love-light shining in her 
eyes be the grave, pale nurse that stood there a moment before? 
Her cap, too, had fallen off, and the slanting rays of the western sun 
lit up her hair like a golden glory. The recognition was mutual now, 
although, for this world, the knowledge of their love for each other 
had come too late. 





The last time I saw Nurse Agatha she still wore the uniform of the 
Home of St. John’s, and the greater part of her income was spent in 
works of charity. Her face was a shade paler perhaps, but the 
wistful look had quite gone from the eyes, and a glad contented light 
reigned only in its stead. She knew she had been beloved, and could 
now patiently await the life that lies beyond, although “in heaven 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 

A. E. GLASE. 














“FAINT YET PURSUING.” 


WITH tired hearts and toil-worn empty hands, 
We journey home ; 

Oppress’d with griefs that no man understands, 

Foot-sore and travel-stained from many lands, 
Behold, O Lord, we come! 


Short is the day—the night is dark and long, 
When none may see; 

Faint and far off the Victor’s triumph-song, 

Sharp is the fight, and fierce the foe and strong, 
Helpless and weak are we. 


On rolls the world, amid its stress and strain 
Men sleep and wake ; 

Thirsting for pleasure, hungering after gain, 

Heedless full oft of human woe and pain, 
Careless of hearts that break. 


Strange and unequal seems the deadly fray 
*Twixt wrong and right ; 
Steep climbs the road thro’ the dull glare of day, 
And Heaven itself seems very far away, 
Close hidden from our sight. 


Frail is the web the tired worker weaves. 
Left incomplete ; 
Fair was life’s promise, scanty are its sheaves, 
What are its laurels but a few sere leaves, 
Withering beneath our feet. 


Not as the Reaper who the sickle wields 
In fruitful years— 

Rather we toil as gleaners in Thy fields, 

Poor is the harvest that our labour yields, 
Albeit sown in tears. 


Yet still we strive, because the way is sure, 
O God, our friend ! 

Hast Thou not told us, blessed are the poor, 

Blessed are they who suffer and endure 
Unto the very end! 


Nay, we rejoice, tho’ often sore afraid, 
Fainting, we run ; 
O Thou who callest through the valley’s shade, 
Shall not Thy servants be for all repaid, 
If Thou wilt say ‘ Well done!” 








CHRISTIAN BURKE, 
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